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What the Quaker stands'for 


The Quaker on thei 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees 
the quality and purity 
of what 1s inside the® 
box. He stands for an 
exclusive aan 
a different way of € 
selecting and 
milling the oats— 
that brings it to 
your table clean 
and free from hulls. 











Quaker OalYs 


is easier to eat and to digest than 
any other rolied oats—a whole- 
some, satisfying food. 


When you see the Quaker, 
therefore, remember that he is 
no mere trade-mark—he signifies, 
not only a different package, but 
a different food; a difference 
which has received world-wide 
recognition and approval. 


Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will realize 
if you never have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made. 
Large package ten cents at all grocers 

















'What Would You Think 











of a Captain Who Took 
his Vessel to Sea With- 
out a Lifeboat? And 





THE 3 What of the Man Who 
PRUDENTIAt Calmly Sails Through 
sina a vs Life Without a Life 


STRENG 
rs ‘1 TAR Insurance Policy for 


the Protection of 
Those Dependent 
Upon him? 


Take the Risk of Your 
Family’s Future From 
Your own _ Shoulders 
Once and for all, and 
Put it on a Strong Life 
Insurance 


Like The 


Com pany 
Prudential. 


Send for Rates at 
Your Age, Now 
While you Think 


ie | of it. Dept. Y. 
_ lll 









Good luck, good 
health and good 
fellowship follow 
the opening of each 
bottle of sparkling 


White Rock 


The Incomparable Mineral Water 


—the beverage which refreshes and 
delights with its natural effervescent purity. 























The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President —_ Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 

















One of Leyendecker’s finest 
pieces of work—a picture 
that appeals to every one who 
knows the joys of horseback 
riding. Price 50 cents. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
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COPYRIGHT 1904 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 


GOOD-MORNING 
In colors, 11x13 inches 


Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
414 West 13th St., New York 
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The “Sunshine Belt” 
Across the Pacific 


From the New York Herald, January 7, 1906 


Stretching completely across the Pacific is what 
may be termed the “Sunshine Belt.’” Here the 
sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, 
there is very little rain and the seas are never 
high. It is within this belt that the Hawaiian 
Islands are located, with their equable climate and 
subtropical verdure. 

North of this the Pacific presents much the same 
aspect as the Atlantic, with its cold winds, fog and 
blows, except that the icebergs of the North Atlantic 
are lacking. 





THIS IS THE ROUTE OF THE 


PACIFIC MAIL 8S. S. CO. 


From San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the Philippines 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 
PACIFIC MAIL &. 8S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
120 Jackson Boul. 1 B’way—349 B’ way 903 Olive Street Baltimore & Hanover 170 Washington St. 632 Chestnut St. 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON HAMBURG (GERMANY) 


LONDON (ENGLAND) 


212 W. Washington St. 49 Leadenhall Street 


511 Pennsylvania Ave. Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 


R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 








1907 Model C. Touring 
Runabout. A new design of 
rare beauty. Different and su- 
perior to any other runabout. 
Graceful fleetness in every line. 
Hard, dull oil-paint finish, wear- 
proof and scar-proof. Aeroplane 
Mud-Guards—also entirely new 
—which lighten the car in running and make steering easy; no mud can reach 
the body or occupant of the car. Silent running. 36 inch Wheeb. 50 
miles an hour. Aijir-cooled Motor, reliable every day of the year. A staunch 
Touring Runabout. $2000. F. 0. B. Detroit. 





Aerocar Model A. Touring 
Car. The sensation of the day 
in the motor world. A big, hand- 
some, luxurious car, that comes to 
the purchaser complete in every 
detail of equipment, ready for the 
touring trip—nothing to buy but 
the gasoline. The Motor Car of 
greatest flexibility; of correct 
ore mechanical construction; of 
proven reliability under all climatic and road conditions. A car of quick accessi- 
bility ; a car of great economy in maintenance. 5 passengers. Price with complete 
touring equipment $2800. Price with lamp and hom $2500. F. O. B. Detroit. 


Write for free book F. 


THE AEROCAR CO., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturing Association 
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When about to go on any kind 
journey, let one of- your first precautions 


be to.see that you have your 
Shaving 


Williams “sick 


It can be bought wherever there are stores, 
but you may reach places where there are no 
stores. It will detract from the pleasure of 
your fishing trip if you are unable to give 
yourself a satisfactory shave at any place 
where you may camp. 

Williams’ Shaving and Toilet Soaps and toilet preparations are sold all over 


the world. If you have any difficulty in securing them, write to us, and we will 
tell you where you can secure them regularly. 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Tell your wife how pure and good Williams’ Shaving Soap is, and ne will 
know how good Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is. 
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Tells you what you want to know about the trip—and the magnifi- 
cent new twin screw sister steamships, ‘‘Minnesota’’-‘‘Dakota’’ 
(28,000 tons.) Shortest, most direct, most luxurious route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


$ 
fe 
t Seattle to Yokohama re 
Y 
0) 
v 


It tells you all about and how to engage the Suites de Luxe 


or other accommodations. The Great Northern Steamship 


and Northern Pacific Railways. 


The folder book will be sent free if you address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 217 Adams Street, Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents 


413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 303 Cariton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St Louis 4 
836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 2x Cockspur St., S. W., London 


A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. A. Ross, Asst. Genl. Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 


Inquire of Steamship Agents for Sailing dates of ‘‘Minnesota” and ‘‘Dakota” 


A 
; Company operates in connection with the Great Northern 
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waar you want is your 


kind of music. It may 







be classical or it may be “rag. 


It may be the “hit” 
of the latest musical com- 


time.” 


edy or it may be a selec- 
tion from “Faust.” 


With the 


pEdison Improved 
Phonograph 


you can have your kind of 
music and your friends can 
have their kind. This won- 
derful music-maker has no 
single specialty. 
tile entertainer. 


It is a versa- 
It produces, 
with fidelity, the songs of all 
singers; the music of the mas- 
ters; the old tunes as well as 
the popular airs of the day. 

“The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 


the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 




















The Road of Anthracite 


A dainty personality in white has become familiar 
to the American public as Phoebe Snow of the Road 
of Anthracite. She typifies the cleanliness of the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its freedom from black, 
choking, soft coal smoke. Travelers who enjoy 
comfort and cleanliness follow her example in 
taking that Road between 


New York and Buffalo 


Superior through Pullman car service, 
daily, between New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago and St. Louis 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 



































That the structural 

strength of the 
| Cadillac is much greater 
than ordinary service 
requires is shown in the 
fact that this machine 
was the only one found 
to stand the strain of 
“Leaping the Gap,’’ as 
pictured above. Either 
the axles or frame of all 
other machines tried 
bent under the heavy 
impact. With 
the 


Die 


shown (a regular 

stock car) the performer 

is making repeated trips without 

the slightest damage to his 
machine. 








While this proves nothing to 
the person who wants an auto- 
mobile to meet ordinary condi- 
tions of road travel,it does show 


that the strength of the Cadillac 
is never found wanting, no 
matter what the test. 


This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by your nearest 
dealer, whose address we will send 
upon request. Let us also send our 
Illustrated Booklet L 
Model K, 10h. p. Runahou (shown above), $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car $950. 

Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car $2,500. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps met included, 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 











Terms: 20’ Down, 10” a Month. 


We never sell a diamond without giv- 

ing the buyer a written certificate in 

hich we guarantee the gem and agree 

take it back any time at full price, in 

exchange for a larger stone. Further- 

if you can duplicate at your 

, for the same price, the diamond 

sell you, return it, and we will refund 
our money. : 

We want our patrons to put the same 
confidence in us that they do in their 
bank, and we are doing all in our power 
to merit such a confidence. 

Goods forwarded prepaid for examina- 
ion. Our illustrated catalogue is rich 

1 diamond information. Write for the 
latest edition 2-4 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau St., New York. 














Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, -, and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P.F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Next To Your 
° 
Skin 
put wool, and wool only. It 
is the only sensible, suit- 
able cool weather underwear 
fabric. It is warmer, more 
comfortable, more endur- 
ing, more sanitary than 
\ the -mushroom weaves 


known as ‘‘mesh”’ and 
the like, 


Dr. Kahn’s 
Sanitary Wool 
Underwear 


is fashioned of the finest, 
softest, purest wool, shrunk 
before knitting. It won’t 
sting, pucker up or chafe 
—can’t shrink or lose its 
shape. 

Satiny-smooth, delight- | 





The | 
askell 
Match 


Golf Ball 


¢ We were the originators of the Rubber-core ball. 
Each of our yearly productions has been marked by 
improvements. Our latest and 4 
the HASKELL-MATCH ball, 
ful to the skin, warm as embodies every good quality of pre- 
toast, non-irritating, the vious Haskell’s—with many others 
ideal underwear for the added—and undesirable qualities 
American climate. eliminated—and we can confidently 
If your dealer can’t recommend it as being by far the 
supply you with Dr. Kahn’s very best ball on the market. 
San Wool Underwear % 
we'll forward it prepaid For length of flight and for 
putting, it is unequalled. 


on receipt of price and | 
| Price $6.00 per dozen 
| 


















chest, waist and leg sizes. 
$1.50 a garment and upward Obtainable Everywhere 


“The Pathway To Health” sent free 
to any man who recognizes that health is wealth. 
Write for it 
FRANK BROTHERS & CO. 
576 Broadway New York 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, O. 























On Approval, Freight Paid [%,,,, $1.00 vith $1.75 Fit 
= — ith ‘ 
oS 99 Sectional 


t fits any space The Lind str Ofe Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
case tan are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderfal success. Our sectional book- 
cases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufac- 
ture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for 
illustrated catalogue No.41 H. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.. Little Falls. N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets’ 

























J! DAINTY DESSERT 


MORE charming dessert than 
‘\ Fruited JELL-O cannot well be 
imagined. It can he prepared in 
a few minutes by any one, using the 
following recipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package Lemon 
JELL-O in one pint boiling water. 
Lay sliced peaches, bananas and 
seeded grapes in bottom of mold 
or vowl. our a portion of the 
JELL-O over fruit. When set, add 
the remainder of the JELL-O and 
put away until firm. Then remove 
from the mold and serve. 

Every housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by tne many delight- 
ful ways in which JELL-O can be 
made up with fruits, berries and 
nuts, shown in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 


mailed free on request. JELL-O comes 
in six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and 
Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10c. per package 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905 








THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
% Le Roy, N. Y. a 




















Maximum Service 





Haynes mechanical excellence, the 
result of the Haynes exclusive features, 
the roller bearing engines, master clutch, 
transmission, universal joints, lubricat- 
ing and cooling systems, roller pinion, 
rear axle, etc., makes it preeminently the 
car of maximum service. Always ready, 
as reliable and trustworthy as the old 
family horse. It is the car of low cost 
for upkeep and maintenance, the car the 
repairman seldom sees. When sending 
for catalogue, address desk M. 6 for 
prompt attention. 


The Haynes is the highest-powered 
Shaft-driven car built 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America. Members A.L.A.M. 


KOKOMO, IND. 
New York,1715 Broadway. Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. 
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¥ i from an in- 
g Clear Profit in 51 Days (on. 7] || MAKE MONEY EASY 
2 $150.00 is the result from the Spersncn of Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 
reg one cecur Bax Bel ners at Su heet-ine. Bane, wis naine, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 
y not go into this business yourself. ou Send stamp for catalog. 
May enjoy similar results; any way it chee pe EARN Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
$75 to $300 etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
»... aa (ile te bean Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
otfers big results on theinvestment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 = 
se. This is no Gambling device ta a splendid Bowling Game Rig profit ick sal x lusive territory. Write quick for our ScrENTIFIO AMERICAN 
for amusement and vhysical exercise. Patronized by the best people | liberal money making special offer to agents, Our new self-sharp- MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
of both sexes. Bur Sid and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. | | ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 
American Rox Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, | 














NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0 











Branco Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





MYSTERIOUS SKULL! © 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


FREE WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23E WITMARK BLDG., N. Y. 
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=> Contented 
Servants 


, A prime reason 
4 Z| why good servants 
# are not retained in 
many homes is the 
drudgery caused 
by running stoves, iat ea 
grates and hot air ant did 
furnaces, and the 
endless work necessary to rid the rooms of their ash-dust 
and dirt. Servants prefer homes warmed by 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


AMERICAN Radiators distribute the uniform warmth of Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam heating all through the house—day and night—but they cannot carry dust and 
ashes. With the aid of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the home is far 
more easily cared for, and good servants retained. Besides, where relieved of such 
drudgery, good servants have more time to perform better things in domestic science 
—rightly earn their pay. Where ‘‘mother prefers to do her own work’? they save her 
time one-half. The fuel economy, lessened wear on carpets, furniture and draperies, 
and freedom from repairs soon pay for the little larger first cost of the heating outfit— 
which thereafter becomes a dividend payer—everybody contented. 
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The most critical judges 
—those whose appreciation 
has been developed by long 
familiarity with the very best 
the world has to offer — are 
unanimous in their choice of 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


The full flavor and exquisite 
mildness of the Murad is the 
result of expert selection, care- i 
ful maturing and scientific blend- Sere ee 
ing of the finest and rarest UC UUD LN TUS DECC ULM COMODO CUAL I. 


Turkish leaf. 


10 for 15c 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 











Put in OLD or new buildings—any kind or size—city or country. Write today for free, 


valuable booklet ‘‘Heating Investments.’’ Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 31. CHICAGO 
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SERIOUS BUSINESS COPYRIGHT 1903 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The Child at the Loom A young iawyer arguing his " important case HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
by Gibson at his best 


Gibson was always at his best when portraying our present-day 


life. These are some of his greatest cartoons. These proofs are 
; beautifully made with a richly tinted background and are printed on 


the finest grade of water-color sketching bristol (plate-marked), 











giving a particularly dainty and artistic effect, all ready for fram- 

Edwin Markham has a message for you, and women are industrial slaves—but children—! ing, or can be used without a frame. 18x 14 inches in size and 
{Edwin Markham wrote “The Man with the Hoe,” { Think of it,—little ones with no time for play, no . F th 
which stirred to its depths the eomginensay of the time for sunshine and laughter, no time for books sell at fifty cents each, express prepaid. Also printed on real 
nation. That wasa great message. ut now he has and school—but time only for ignorance and sorrow 2 : , 
a GREATER. and work—WORK that the money-grubbers may get Shidzouka vellum—the finest vellum imported from Japan—and - 
J Beginning with the September Cosmopolitan, Edwin ™0Fre money. mounted on bristol board, 28 x 22 inches, at $1.00. Return if not 
Markham tells how ‘‘The Man with the Hoe” is made {In the September Cosmopolitan is the first article 
—how, starting with a birth-state of ignorance and _ of the series by Edwin Markham—“The Child at the satisfied and money refunded. Catalogue of 96 pages, 1oc. Address “ 
poverty, more than 2,000,000 American children in Loom,” 2 
this iree America are crushed by slavery into mental 7 At the looms of the cotton mills . 

er TAt , there they stand, 
and moral oblivion. wan little figures, day in and day ont, in the choking, Proof Dept., P. F. COLLIER & SON, 414 West Thirteenth St., New York 7 
{ Here, under your very eye, slavery of children! The blinding, gloomy, deafening room, until disease—in 2 4 > 
pity, the shame, the horror of a condition which per- most cases the “Great White Plague’’—slowly, cruel- fi// (EA ~ 
mits children to come into this great, beautiful world ly squeezes out of their frail bodies all the vitality 
—and slavery—industrial slavery! And there are that the mill-owners have left—and they live just as 


over 2,000,000 of them. It is horror enough that men long as the disease lasts. 





SEPTEMBER 


OSMOPOLITAN 


10 CENTS 


In order to be sure to get the whole series of ““The Hoe-Man / ; COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY { | 
in the Making” articles, send $1 for a year’s subscription TELLING HIS FORTUNE COPYRIGHT 1906 BY P. F, Colkien & Son 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK “You are going on a long, long journey”’ THE STORY OF AN EMPTY SLEEVE 


a — 
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A bank which has conducted a 
conservative savings bank business since 1868 
and has steadily increased its assets until they 
now amount to over FORTY-TWO MILLION 
pottars is surely a safe institution to be 
intrusted with your savings. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOKLET 
“fp? EXPLAINING WHY OUR SYSTEM 


OF BANKING BY MAIL AT i 

FOUR PER CENT INTEREST ie 
Is SAFE, PROFITABLE, PRIVATE AND : 
CONVENIENT. : 








eKCITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


















You Can Afford Electric Light Now 


Electric Bulbs 5 6 
SAVE 
Sold Money-back plan, 30 days trial. 
\ With HYLO vou pay for just as 
much electric light as you want, regu- 
A lating the light, soft or bright as de- 
sired. You can enjoy the luxury of light 
modulation and always be on safe side 
of expense. Pay you to see the Electric 
Light Co. about the cost of burning 
HYLO. Sold by all dealers of Elec- 
tric Supplies on Money-back plan 30 
daystrial. If desired we send postpaid 
a HYLO Lamp on receipt of 75c. 
THE PHELPS CO. x 
39 State Street Detroit, Mich. 














y in existence—taking orders 
wy for men’s 


Made to Measure 


CLOTHING 


at the price of ready made garments, We 
will appoint you our exclusive agent in your 
town. Nothing to buy; nostock tocarry; no ex- 
perience necessary ; norisks. Simply send in theorders 
we'll make theclothing. Act quickly! write to-day § 


Progress Tailoring Co., 158 A, Harrison St., Chi 


P most profitable business 




















Ask your dealer for the 


WABASH COASTER WAGON 
“Fun for all—all the year’’ 
A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, 
roomy box of hard wood, removable. 
Well balanced to prevent tipping. 
Turns easily on narrow walk. All 
wheels (our exclusive Wabash pat- 
ona 11 ins. in diameter—of 
tread, on steel axles, no bump- 
ing or pounding. At Hardware 
and Department Write 
Stores. Price, '° e us for 
the jolliest book of the day, “Fun 
with a Wagon.” Wesend it FREE. . 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 81 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind. 





















The enormous volume of busi- j 





ness transacted by this bank, en- 
ables it to pay on all savings 
deposits, 4% Per Annum com- 

















pounded twice a year. Send for 
( booklet “G” Banking by Mail. ( 
"| UNION TRUST COMPANY 





PROVIDENCE,R.1. 
UIDEPOSITS OVER 28 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Automobile Engineering 
CONSTRUCTION—REPAIR—ROADWORK 
thoroughly taught in the only school where a certificate 
means something. Full equipment machinery and 
automobiles. Theory and practice by able and recog- 

nized instructors. Graduation insures a position. 
FOR CHAUFFEURS AND OWNERS 
For those unable to come to our school we have a 
practical and comprehensive home study course which 
will make efficient operators. Investigation invited. 


The N. Y. School Automobile Engineers 
146 West 56th Street. Write for Booklet and Terms, 


MEN AND BOYS WANTED 


to qualify as plumbers, bricklayers and plasterers and earn from 

00 to $6.00 a day. These trades successfully taught at our 
éw York, Chicago and St. Louis schools. Our graduates always 
indemand. Union card guaranteed. Write for catologue. Coyne 
8. Trade Schools, 239 Tenth Ave., New York City. 





























SECURED OR FEE 

PATENTS "gaz tho 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 


© 
70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic” 
rien 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
‘o 





FRANK C, CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 
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UR next number, September 1, will be excep- 
tional in its appeal to all who are interested in 
American Art. The number will be notable for the 
color work and drawings which it will itself contain ; 
and it will be further important for the detailed an- 
nouncement of Collier’s art plans for the coming 


year, to which two particularly beautiful pages will 
be devoted. 


HE cover design will be the work of Miss Stilwell, 

the title of the picture being ‘‘Apples.”” The 
double-page drawing in the centre of the number will 
be by Walter Appleton Clark. There will be a colored 
frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish, the second in his 
Arabian Nights series, illustrating an adventure in 
“The History of Prince Codadad and his Brothers, 
and of the Princess of Deryabar.’’ This picture of 
Parrish’s will inaugurate the colored frontispiece as a 
regular feature of Collier’s. Full details concerning 
this feature and the artists who will supply it will be 
given in the announcement next week. 


NE page of our next number will be devoted to 

the reproduction, in colors, of twelve of the 
most beautiful examples of the color work that has 
already appeared in Collier’s, one example from the 
work of each of the following artists: Miss Sarah 
S. Stilwell, Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, Frank X. Ley- 
endecker, Albert Sterner, Charles Dana Gibson, Wal- 
ter Appleton Clark, William T. Smedley, Howard 
Pyle, Henry Reuterdahl, Maxfield Parrish, Frederic 
Remington, and A. B. Frost. Opposite the page con- 
taining these reproductions will be a page devoted to 
sketches of the artists named, by John Cecil Clay. 


E shall print next week a discussion, at once 

learned and entertaining, of one of the most 
conspicuous of the traits which distinguish the Ameri- 
can from other nations. The writer is Frederick 
Peterson, M. D., President of the New York Neuro- 
logical Society and of the New York Commission of 
Lunacy, and author of the American Text-book of 
Legal Medicine and Toxicology. Dr. Peterson calls 
the article ‘‘ The Newspaper Peril’’; it is an inquiry 
into the nervous and psychological effects of the 
newspaper-reading which is, in America, so nearly 
universal, and which Dr. Peterson deems excessive. 


ERTAIN patent medicine frauds manifest a dis- 

position to poke cautious and tentative heads 
from the retreats in which they have spent a year or 
more of panic-stricken retirement. At the same time, 
many valued friends who have joined us in this pat- 
ent medicine fight, in their letters to us, show some 
apprehension lest we, in our affection for a scrim- 
mage, be fickle folk, off with the old antagonist and 
on with the new. To both of these we say that we 
have plans which will be very disconcerting to the 
frauds who have been whispering congratulations to 
each other that the storm has blown over. Our fight 
so far has been pressed merely toward compelling the 
patent medicine people to print on their labels the 
names of certain dangerous ingredients. In this di- 
rection the fight has been gratifyingly successful, but 
there are other evils connected with this nasty busi- 
ness; and the suppression of these will be the aim of 
certain articles which Collier’s will print from time 
to time. 


N a subject intimately associated with patent medi- 

cines, the specialist humbug who undertakes to 
cure blindness and deafness by mail, we shall print 
an article by Mr. Adams in our next number. 


Ready- made Gas 











SS Zz 

for Auto- Lights 

WE. make the gas—you use it. 
That’s the difference between 


the Prest-O-Lite way and the old 
fashioned generator way. 











oooo 
Having a Prest-O-Lite tank on 
your car is like having city gas in 
your home. You turn it on and light 
it when you want it, and turn it off 
when you don’t want it and—that’s 
all! When your tank is empty, you 
get a full one for the cost of ree 
charging. 
ooo°o 
If you will write for our book 
‘“‘Ready Made Gas for Auto Lights” 
you can read the whole story of how 
Acetylene gas is generated, purified, 
cleaned, cooled, dried, condensed, 
compressed, put into tanks for con- 
venience in handling, and made ready 
for instant use whenever needed. We 
can prove to you that Prest-O-Lite 
is ,convenient, safe and economical, 
Or—you can prove it yourself at our 
risk. Our book tells how. 
eooo°o 
We want every owner or pros- 
pective owner of a Motor Car to have 
our book. We send it postpaid by 
return mail with our compliments for 
only your name and address—letter 
or post card. Write for it today to 


The Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Department 329 Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and <) 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 

derer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
cartoonist. Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 















RAMSEY BRASS SIGNS 


For business and professional peopie who want the 
best. Ramsey Signs are heavy, highly polished brass, 
deeply engraved by hand and filled with raven black 
cement which gets as hard as brass. Different from 
thin, poorly polished signs with shallow acid engraved 
letters from which the enamel is soon washed out. 

I make signs over free if any break occurs in five 
years. Let_me send my representative. My Book 
“SIGN TALK” FREE ON REQUEST. 

LOUIS H. RAMSEY & CO., Dept. 11, Lexington, Ky. 

















BOOK GIVEN Tells how to build Walks, Floors, 
troughs, cisterns, roofs, tanks, 
blocks, etc. Cheap, sanitary, everlasting. Simply 


send 50 cents for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our practical monthly paper. ON CEMENT 
THE CEMENT ERA, 204 Tolsma Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Southern California 


Greatest summer and winter resort in the world, 
Information for 5 cents postage. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, LOS ANGELES. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows, 
Free Catalog. 


EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 


We manufacture METAL 

SPECIALTIEs of all kinds, 

to order; largest equip- 
ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model F EE 
for low estimate and best expert advice R' 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, in- 
sert local reading and advertising and put magazine 
out under your own name as editor and proprietor. Par- 
ticulars and samples for postage (10c). Address Dept. B. 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 

















SHORT STORIES—ic. to 5c. a word. We sell 
and syndicate stories and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. Story- 
N Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’’; 

qT tells how. The National Press Association, 

54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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j The Doctor said- 


“BACON” 





Artistic designing—tempered by practical knowledge— 


stimulated by a policy of producing only the best—this has made 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware the acknowledged ideal. 


“Standard” Ware is a necessity made a luxury, by added convenience and beauty; a luxury made 

an economy, by lasting service. Its symmetrical simplicity and white purity hold distinct dec- 

orative charm, and afford a tant joy in p ion and use, yet 

underneath its smooth always-white surface are the long-service- 
giving qualities of iron. 

Ware is the cheapest—always, because double ser- 
vice is included at its moderate price, yet in artistic beauty, con- 
venience and modernness it is distinctly the model for all emulation. 
Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” CAUTION: Every piece of “Stasdasq” 
tells you how to plan, buy and arrange Ware bears our “Green and 
your bathroom and illustrates many Gold” guarantee label, and has our 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, show- trade-mark cast on the out- 
ing the cost of each fixture in detail, to- side. Unless the label and trade-mark 
gether with many hints on decoration, are on the fixture it is not “@tasdasé 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and are. Refuse substitutes—they are 
beautiful booklet on the subject and all inferior and will cost you more 
contains 100 pages. THE ABOVE FIX- in the end. The word Secor is 
TURES Design P. 34 can be purchased stamped on all of our nickeled brass 
from any plumber at a cost approxi- fittings; specify them and see that you 
mating $260.75 — not counting freight, get the genuine trimmings with your 
labor or piping. bath and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfq.Co.. Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Office and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 


































O real man says: “I haven’t any use for 
life insurance.” He may put it off 
for one reason or another; may offer 
a lot of excuses; but he never says 

he doesn’t believe in it. 

He couldn’t say that and be a sensible man; 
because insurance is the most sensible thing in the 
world. He just doesn’t grasp zts tmmediate tmpor- 
tance. It’s the greatest DO-IT-NOW duty in the 
world. ‘To-day the cost is less than it will ever be 
again. To-day a policy may be secured which 
later on could not. 

I want to say to the man who hesitates about 
getting as much insurance on his life as he can, 
consistently with his income, that he zs trifling 
with a golden opportunity, and the time will come 
when he’ll be sorry. 

I want any man who depends on a pay en- 
velope and who imagines that he can’t afford to 
protect his family, to write me; write fully, freely. 
A man with such a notion is standing in his own 
light, whether he realizes it or not. And I want 
to put him right; show him wherein he’s mis- 
taken. He'll see that I’m disposed to help him 
untangle things. 


Don’t wait until things improve with you. Make 
the future secure and improving the present will be easier. 
Address your letter to me personally. 


J Aree 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
145 Broadway, New York 
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IVE her Bacon! 
And plenty of it!’’ said the Doctor. 
—A fine food for delicate children 
who need fat and up-building. 
“* Easily Digested ? 
“Yes, assuredly ! 
Most easily of all fat foods! 
Why? Because Bacon-fat is in Granu- 
lar form.” 

“It can be eaten with impunity by 
persons to whom other forms of fat are 
intolerable.” 

Provided— 


That Bacon has been mild 

—cured— 

Is not too salty, 

Is not too lean, 

Is not too dry and stringy. 
Because— 


Bacon can benefit, or may injure such 
People according to the Quaiity of meat 
in it, and the Manner of curing it. 

A lean hog means a poorly nourished 
Hog— 

Poor Quality of meat. 

Bacon from such a Hog will be dry, 
stringy and comparatively hard to 


gest. 
Fat, in Bacon is inseparable from “‘Good 
Condition’”’—from well-nourished Fibre. 
The Lean meat of such Bacon will be 
rich in Flavor, Juicy, Nutritious and 





And see, for themselves, that the ‘‘ Star” 
of Quality is actually burnt into the skin 
of the Bacon. 

Because— 
Only about One Hog in every Fifteen 
received at the huge Armour Plants daily 
is there considered Superfine enough to 
produce Armour ‘“‘Star’’ grade of 
Bacon. 
It must be a corn-fed Hog. 
Because these have the firmest, sweetest 
flesh. 
It must be a barrow Hog. 
Because these have the fullest Flavor. 
It must be a Young, but fully matured 


og. 
Because these are Tender, Fine-Grained, 
and Thin-Skinned. 
It must be a well- nourished, fairly Fat 
Hog. + 
Because, these are the Juiciest and most 
Digestible. 7 
Then these Selected Flitches of Bacon 
must be ‘‘Cured’”’ by a Mild, Sweet, 
Piquant, Armour Liquor. 
Because that brings out and develops 
all the fine, rich, subtle, meat flavors 


Digestible. 

That’s if the nutriment in it has not 
been pickled out, by an excessively 
Strong, Salty, Briny “‘Cure!”’ 

Even Good meat can be Petrified in Salt, 
you know. 


with an added spice. f 

And it does this without leaving a sug- 
gestion of that Salty, Porky, taste that is 
noticeable in common kinds of Bacon. 
Then comes the se rr ' ‘ 
5 — Just enough to preserve the meat, an 
byte, SS ae give a delicate suggestion of wood fire 
The most Digestibility— odor. : ny 

The finest Meat Flavor— No other Bacon is quite so delicious, nor 
Had better specify the so suited to the Invalid or the Epicure or 
“Star” grade of Armour the growing child. 

Bacon—at alittle higher Because— 

None other is so carefully Selected, and 
so Skilfully Developed as The “Star” 
grade of Armour’s Bacon. 


9 
trmours 

“STAR Hams 
and Bacon” 













TRADE MARK 


The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 
health—all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home, 
The Sy-cLo is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. Instead of being 
merely flushed, its bow] is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful syphonic pull 
from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from 
above. The outlet of the Sy-cLo closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 

Being of asingle piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without crack, seam or 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease, 

The Sy-cxo closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, 
or wear, and with ordinary care, will outlast the building in which it is installed. 

The name “‘Sy-cLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction and 
supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the 
best materials, and with the aid of the best engineering 
skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘* Household Health” sent free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as the Sy-CLo Closets, 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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DIANA’S DOOM —IF OUR ST. ANTHONY IS ALLOWED TO HAVE HIS WAY 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 





Serene Maud’s hind legs first to kick you and then her laugh 


A KENTUCKY 1 6 ; ; . 
METAPHOR locai brand, turn an anchorite into a_ howling 











OSING SUBSCRIBERS is at times as popular an occupation 
with us, almost, as losing advertisers. Keeping quiet 
about Hearst would be admirable as pure business 
policy, for his followers have the ardor of disciples, and 
they are more numerous than the well-dressed think. His 

machine is built on beer. His definite organization is made 
of the money which his father earned. But beyond the organ- 
ization lie the discontented but muddy-minded thousands who 
make his real strength. Here, for instance, is a letter fully char- 
acteristic of his following: 

. ‘PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., August 37, 1906 
“P. F. Collter & Son, Publishers, New York: 

‘‘GENTLEMEN—Your continual unwarranted harping at Mr. Hearst has 
disgusted me. We all know your reasons. We also know why you are 
licking JEROME’s boots. What have you ever done for the workingmen? 
There is more real manhood in the seat of Mr. HEearst’s pants than there 
is in your whole miserable carcass. I am going to show you up before 
organized labor—you w<7// feel the result. Take my name off your sub- 
scription list at once. Yours truly, J. B. GALLAGHER.”’ 
So much for Mr. GALLAGHER, who evidently speaks from the 
heart. Another typical protest comes from Boston, with imagery 
drawn from Mr. Hearst’s ‘‘American.’’ ‘‘I wish for 


to make you ridiculous.”” Maud is Mr. HeEarst’s 
mule. Continuing the document, we wonder a trifle that our 
Boston critic fails to borrow of Maud her large and comely ears, 
for he is a ready victim of the yellow principle of claiming every- 
thing in sight. Our reader, Mr. Smatt, takes away all credit 
for the Boston gas solution from the Public Franchise League, 
and gives it to Mr. Hearst, ‘‘notwithstanding the fact that the 
‘American’ opposed the sliding scale plan.’’ As Dogberry would 
say, this is the most senseless and fit argument that has recently 
come our way. Undoubtedly Mr. Hearst through one of his 
papers rendered much assistance in the Boston gas fight, and he 
is now doing a similar service in New York; but the trouble with 
a man who undertakes to play the demagogue is that his good 
work and bad are always hopelessly mixed up, and that he is 
never satisfied with the even and unexaggerated truth. 


VERY KENTUCKIAN is born to the literary purple. His 

first articulate cry is a dactyl; he prattles in hexameters. 
We are not often deeply impressed by what Colonel WaTTERSON 
Says; but the way he says it—his verbal pyrotechnics, his lingual 
chiaroscuro, his sudden swoops and pirouetings, the rumbling 
thunder of his polysyllables, the rippling tinkle of his penults— 
these delight us perennially. The Colonel is a fountain of words; 
they flow from him with the murmuring gurgle of bottled-in-bond 
from a Pendennis Club jug, the gentle tinkle of ice in a julep 
glass. A worthy brother Kentuckian, entitled even more than the 
Colonel to the appreciation of the fastidious, is the Honorable 
AuGustus OwsLey STANLEY, Member of Congress from Hender- 
son County. Congressman STANLEY was endeavoring to picture 
to his fellow-statesmen the more subtle and recherché qualities of 
a beverage which is one of the chief commercial products of his 
own district. ‘‘It will,’’ said he, in describing the 


dervish, and make a rabbit spit in a bulldog’s face.’’ 
Now, there is real literature for you. Picture the scene. Was 
the quality of inspiring reckless daring, of filling with death- 
defying, fate-scorning courage, ever so concisely, so aptly, so 
vividly expressed as by picturing the timid, shrinking, and pusil- 
lanimous bunny spitting defiantly into the menacing countenance 
of the fierce and terrible bulldog? Beside this, how inept and 
futile those clumsy figures of speech with which Homer tried to 
tell how brave his heroes were, how tame and tautologous SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S description of the courage-inspiring virtues of sack: 
‘*Warming of the blood; which, before, cold and settled, left 
the liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice.’’ It is no disappointment to our pleased antici- 
pations to learn that Congressman STANLEY is an emeritus pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres in a Kentucky college. 


HY IS A KENTUCKIAN, in common with most. other 

Southerners, habitually less restrained in the expression 

of high-pitched emotion than most other folks? Congressman 

STANLEY was denouncing the Tobacco Trust, dwelling especially 

on its lowering the price which it paid to the Kentucky farmers 
10 























for their crops. ‘‘There was not,’’ said he, ‘‘in 1903, in all the 
world, not in the jungles of India, nor on Siberia’s frozen plains, 
in no pest-haunted, penury-cursed hole in the Orient, no Chinese 
coolie or San Domingo negro, in that fever-infested gehenna of 
disease and death yonder in Panama, not on God’s footstool any- 
where was there a living slave to penury or power so wretched 
or so poor as the Kentuckian on his native hearth. Still blessed 
by fertile soil, the sunshine, and the dew, but robbed of nature’s 
abundance and God’s goodness by the merciless machinations of 
this trust.’” We have our own opinion of the Tobacco Trust; 
but somehow we find it difficult to think Kentucky’s plight was 
so bad as all that. Further, Congressman STaNLey charged that 
because of this trust the women of Kentucky were compelled 
to go to work in the fields: ‘*The Kentuckian per- 


mits not the winds of summer to visit too roughly eneton 


the face of her whose love has blessed and sanctified 
his whole existence. And yet, in that fair Southland I have 
seen a frail girl, God’s ministering angel at the holiest altar ever 
raised to His fireside, torn from the home where love had 
crowned her. I have seen her disentwine from about her white 
neck the ivory arms of her babes, and before the aurora had 
gilded the dawn I have seen her like a beast of burden bowed 
in the dirt and dust and toil of the field, driven there by the 
wolverine teeth of want, by the insatiate lust for gold, the 
remorseless, pitiless, accursed hand of this combine.’’ But it is 
hardly fair to Congressman STANLEY to quote his rhetorical perora- 
tion without giving also the convincing and logical body of docu- 
mentary evidence with which he arraigned the trust. On the proved 
iniquities of this trust we shall have much to say later on. 


ECTIONAL MISUNDERSTANDING, although it diminishes 

rapidly, probably can never entirely disappear. An editorial 
of a few weeks since, on text-book history, offended various 
Southern readers by mentioning instances in which Civil War 
facts have been distorted. They reply by censures of Northern 
text-books, the unfairness of most of which we are enthusiastic- 
ally eager to admit. ‘‘Southern people,’’ says one writer, ‘*have 
very naturally objected to having their children study so-called 
histories that judge the actions of ’61 in the better light of to- 
day, and that give the Confederacy no credit for conscientiousness, 
to say nothing of being inaccurate. Two-thirds of the school 
histories in use in my school days give the Monitor 


credit for victory over the Merrimac; probably half “ORTH 


of them relate how the Merrimac ran away; only one 
Northern writer, so far as I know, has the hardihood to record 
the fact that the JJonitor withdrew to shallow water, and that 
only then did the Merrimac withdraw, or that the Merrimac came 
out later to renew the conflict, and had her challenge declined 
by the JMonttor.’’ The assertion is made also, as an example of 
Northern omissions, that JoHN Brown’s band murdered the 
negro who refused to give up the keys to the arsenal. These 
illustrations are not felicitous, being historically inexact, and 
therefore proving the opposite of what our friend intended, but 
we hasten to add that JoHN Brown did commit a wanton murder 
in Kansas, and that history is distorted on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. ' 


STATESMAN’S MATURITY comes later in our day, as a 

rule, than the flowering period of men in other walks of 
life. Experience of men is usually essential to full power, ex- 
cept in the cases of actual genius, and the youngest politician 
in any way conspicuous in our country to-day lacks but few 
years of forty. In England, Winston SPENCER CHURCHILL, who 
is already a force in politics, adding to his father’s brilliancy 
something more of solid judgment, is the youngest prominent 
man in public life, at thirty-two. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
went into politics rather late in life, from business, more 
in the manner of American than of British custom. 
His three-score years and ten find him somewhat on the downward 
path, with less of influence than he exercised at sixty-five, and less 
prospect of ushering his favorite schemes to the stage of prac- 
tical experiment. He predicted the Liberal victory, but expected 
for it less of strength than it has shown. Men are judged partly 
by their triumphs, and, judging from the outlook now, JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN would have left an impression of greater weight if 
he had died when his fight for protection was in an earlier stage. 
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CHAMBERLAIN 
AT SEVENTY 
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MAN OF CHARACTER very different from CHAMBERLAIN’S 
a philosopher rather than a man of public deeds—writing 
anonymously last month about his experiences at the allotted 
age of man, was surprised that his feelings gave him so little hint 
that he had passed the Psalmist’s span. To each his own outlook 
on the world, whatever years he might have seen. ‘‘The world he 
sees in the past is. the world he made for himself as he passed 
through it; and the world he sees before him is 
mae ss x only his past life extended and projected upon the 
screen of futurity, cast here by the white light of 
Divine Providence, shining through and around his own _ person- 
ality.’’ Forty-seven years ago this observer read ‘‘The Origin 
of Species,’’ and felt 





‘‘Like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.”’ 


He passed through the convulsions of ‘61 to ’65 (not more 
violent than those which Darwin caused), and into the new 
civilization of industry and wealth, and his judgment is that 
the world is more tumultuous than it was forty years ago, but 
also fuller not only of interest but of promise. His chance of 
life, according to the insurance companies, is seven years, and 
a fraction under six months more, which may mean for him one 
year or twenty-five, but ‘‘whether the coming years be few or 
many, they will be more interesting than any journeys about the 
sun our planet has ever made.’’ 


i has UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE a virtue, but be utterly 
unable to practise it, is a common enough failing. If HENRY 
Casot LopGE could assume some of the qualities he recognizes 
and praises in DANIEL WEBSTER, the Senate would be relieved of 
the pettifogging and exasperating obstructions which are placed 
in the path of measures of broad importance by one narrowly 
provincial Senator. ‘‘After all has been said,’’ writes Senator 
Lopcr, in his biography of WessterR, ‘‘the question of most in- 
terest is, what Mr. WessTeR represented... what he means 
in our history.’’. And Mr. LopGr answers his own question: 
‘WEBSTER stands to-day as the preeminent champion and ex- 
ponent of nationality. He said once: ‘There are no Alleghanies 
in my politics,” and he spoke the exact truth. Mr. WEBSTER was 
thoroughly national. There is no taint of sectionalism or nar- 
row local prejudice about him. He towers up as an American, 
a citizen of the United States, in the fullest sense of 
LODGE AND the word.’’. This from a Senator who, more than any 
CODFISH ’ 
other, is known for having again and again blocked 
the passage of bills ‘important to the whole nation, because 
they would work injury to one small industry in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. LopGe’s home. Would that Mr. LopGeE could say: 
‘‘There is no Gloucester in my politics.’’ Mr. LopGer stands 
to-day as the preeminent champion and exponent of codfish. 
Reciprocity with Newfoundland must fail, because Mr. LopcGs’s 
fisherman neighbors might be hurt. The Pure Food bill must 
be held up and delayed, and an important provision of it must 
be amended, because the Gloucester fishermen want to use boracic 
acid to preserve their product. Since Mr. LopGE must be known 
to the world chiefly as the representative of one industry, it 
is a pity for his fame’s sake that this industry can not be a 
more dignified and important one in its extent, and a less cir- 
cumscribed one geographically. Mr. LopGE towers up as a citizen 

of the Peninsula of Nahant in the fullest sense of the word. 


HE DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME for raising the sinews 

of oratory and the other funds for such additional machinery 
of persuasion as is deemed necessary to elect a Republican Con- 
gress this fall excites general approbation, mingled here and 
there with amiable amusement, and occasionally scoffing derision 
on the part of those who are either incredulous or malicious. 
Chairman SHERMAN of the committee shows an engaging frank- 
ness in taking the public into his confidence. He tells with 
enthusiasm that out of some thousands of newspapers which he 
asked to print his appeal for dollar subscriptions, nearly all com- 
plied. From day to day, he announces distinguished signatures 
to dollar checks, and prints the letters of the President and of 
Governor Higgins. But will he be just a little more frank? Will 
he say that voluntary gifts of a dollar each will be the only 


means used to raise funds? Suppose, for example, the Pres- 
0 
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ident of the Waltham Watch Company should write Mr. SHERMAN 
a letter saying: ‘‘In profound gratitude for the Dingley Tariff, 
which puts a duty of over twenty-five per cent on watches, 
and enables me, together with three other firms, practically to 
monopolize the watch industry in the United States, to sell my 
watches to Americans for fifty per cent more than I charge to 
Englishmen, and to pay enormous dividends on my heavily watered 
stock, I hereby enclose my check for twenty-five thou- 


: e ‘ TAINTED 
sand dollars to be used for the election of Congress- DOLLARS 


men whom I can rely on not to disturb the duty on 
watches.’’ If Chairman SHERMAN should receive such a letter as 
this, would he feel it incumbent on him to send back twenty-four 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars? Happily the 
President is taking ‘‘an active and perhaps directing interest’’ in 
the functions of the Congressional Campaign Committee; and this 
is a gratifying assurance to those who do not approve the fat- 
frying methods of Chairman SHERMAN’s predecessor, BaBCock. 


MERICANS MOVED last summer, judging from what figures 
can be obtained, more than they ever did before. Not 
only more persons travel, but the vacations apparently average 
longer and the baggage carried is greater in amount. Inexact 
as such estimates must be, it is clear that the habit of travel 
is on the increase, and also that the present business prosperity 
adds greatly to the tendency. What may be called the quality 
of our travel is improving also. Its purpose is more ripe. 
Speaking of the American, De TocQueviLLe said that ‘‘if at the 
end of a year of unremitting labor he finds he has a few days’ 
vacation, his eager curiosity whirls him over the vast 


: < : THE SEASON 
extent of the United States, and he will travel fifteen OF TRAVEL 


hundred miles in a few days to shake off his happi- 
ness.’’ Mere restlessness in travel is giving place to the knowl- 
edge of how to enjoy and how to rest. There are fewer of the 
prosperous among us who 

‘“ . . See all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by; 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.’’ 

A French essayist of the day speaks of the vacation habit as 
increasing in his country also, and he seems rather severe on 
the novelty-seeking aspects of it. With us, at any rate, there 
is a larger proportion yearly who spend their free days either 
in living simply close to nature or in the kind of travel which 
leaves us fresher and more vital for the change. 


AN’S GRUDGE against the humble insect waxes with in- 

-creasing knowledge. To an earlier generation the buzzers, 
biters, and stingers were nothing worse than a nuisance. To 
coming ages they are likely to be a chief menace to life. Mark 
the grave indictments brought by the Grand Jury of science. 
The mosquito not only punctures us with her poisoned probe and 
wrecks our sleep with her intolerable song, but she also intro- 
duces into our veins the unwelcome germs of malaria and yellow 
fever. The house-fly has become notorious as a distributer of 
typhoid and cholera. Ugly rumors connect the nimble flea with 
bubonic plague and leprosy. The pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, of whom the poet sings that though he ‘thas no wings 
at all, yet he gets there just the same,’’ is suspected of spreading 


typhus and other infections. Not even that model of quiet, 
self-effacing industry, the tick, escapes. Government 
investigators charge him with being responsible for MAN AND 


the ‘‘spotted fever’’ of the Western mountains. No 
living man who in his boyhood days has ever pursued with a 
broken-bladed jack-knife the retreat of a healthy, well-conditioned 
tick, whole-heartedly intent upon tunneling into the interior of 
his pursuer’s bare leg, will hesitate to credit any kind of ordinary 
cussedness to the species. But that the burrower should thus 
salt his mining operations with deadly bacilli is almost too much 
to believe, even of a traditional foe. Thus far the butterfly has 
escaped slander, and the ladybug, so far as we know, is still a 
real lady. But the whole insect world is coming under suspicion, 
We expect to see the gloomy day when the hum of wandering 
wings will be more dreaded than the whir of the coiled rattle- 
snake, and when a nest Of tarantulas will be regarded as a peace 
conference compared to a swarm of gnats dancing joyously in 
the dappled sunlight. . 
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The real commander calls 
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The squadron ball game—* Slide, Kearsarge !”’ 


Never tip the midshipman on watch 














The lofty brow of the Chaplain is always popular 


The Naval Reserves sometimes vary marine routine 
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HE Russian Liberals have met with a check in the Zemstvo elections. 

The elections for the new Duma are to be held in November next. 

@The preliminary returns of the Department of Agriculture show the 
largest wheat and corn crops on record. @The Committee on Insurance 
Laws of the American Bar Association has condemned the Armstrong laws 
as ‘‘the most conspicuous exhibition of legislative unwisdom.”’ @The Pan- 
American Congress has unanimously adopted the Arbitration project. @ The 
Democratic State Convention of Idaho on August 7 renominated Frederick T. 
Dubois for the United States Senate on a platform demanding the disfranchise- 
ment of Mormons. @ The third annual conference of the International League 
of Woman Suffragists met at Copenhagen on August 7. @F. M. Smith’s 
sloop “ Effort’? won the King’s Cup in the race off Newport, August 8. @ The 
Standard Oil Company was indicted by a special Federal Grand Jury at 
Chicago on August 8 on nineteen counts for accepting rebates from the Lake 
Shore Railroad. Another Federal Grand Jury at Jamestown, N. Y., two days 
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later indicted the Standard Oil Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
Vacuum Oil Company on similar charges. @ Five Japanese seal poachers 
were killed and twelve captured while raiding the rookeries on St. Paul Island 
of the Pribilof group, July 16 and 17. @The Shah of Persia has created a 
National Assembly, composed of princes, clergy, magnates, merchants, and 
representatives of corporations. @ Mrs. Pearl Craigie (‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes’’) 
died unexpectedly of heart disease in London on the night of August 13. 
q@ Thirty-seven indictments for conspiracy to raise prices were returned against 
ice dealers in Boston on August 13. @A decision by Justice Gaynor that 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was not entitled to charge more than 
five cents fare to Coney Island precipitated fierce riots on the way to the resort. 
q@The Isthmian Canal Commission has decided to experiment with Chinese 
labor on the canal, beginning with 2,500 coolies. This decision has been bitterly 
denounced by President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor. 
@Secretary Root has been warmly welcomed by the people of Montevideo 











ILLUMINATING THE 


MONROE DOCTRINE 








ECRETARY ROOT is exerting himself on his 

way around South America to impress the real 

meaning of the Monroe Doctrine upon the 
Latin mind. There is everything in the way a 
thing is put, and that is especially true among our 
southern neighbors. The Monroe Doctrine has 
been represented to them as an insulting assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of the United States 
—as a denial of their capacity for self-government. 
Mr. Root has tactfully exerted himself to show 
them that its meaning is precisely opposite. 

The first country the Secretary visited after leav- 
ing Brazil was Uruguay, which was also the only 
country in which there had been hints that his 
reception might not be cordial. The prophets of 
evil came to grief, for the warmth of the Uruguayan 
welcome was all that could be desired. The 
Charleston reached Montevideo on August Io. 
The crowds assembled to greet the visitors had 
begun to cover the piers early in the morning, and 
before the cruiser appeared the whole population 
seemed to be on the water front. The people 
shouted **Long live Secretary Root!’’ ‘‘Long live 
President Roosevelt!’’ and ‘‘Long live the great 
Republic of the North!’’ With a reception by the 
President, a military parade, a gala performance at 
the theatre, and the streets filled with cheering 
crowds, the city seemed to think of nothing else 
than its welcome to its guests. 

At adinner given by President Ordojiez the next 
day Mr. Root cleared away all misconceptions at 
the very beginning of his address by saying: ‘‘The 
great declaration of Monroe, made in the infancy 
of Latin-American liberty, was an assertion to all 
the world of the competency of Latin-Americans to 
govern themselves and their countries. That asser- 
tion my country has always maintained; and my 
presence here is, in part, for the purpose of giving 
evidence of her belief that the truth of the assertion 
has been demonstrated. ’’ 

While the Secretary emphasized the solidarity of 
the American republics he disclaimed any desire to 
injure Europe. On the contrary, he expressed the 
belief that the European countries which had estab- 
lished colonies in America had gained more benefit 
from their independence than they would have 


found in maintaining the colonial system. ‘‘In the 
1 


establishment of the free and independent nations 
of this continent,’? he observed, “‘they have ob- 
tained a profitable outlet for their trade, employ- 
ment for their commerce, food for their people, and 
refuge for their poor and their surplus population. 

‘*We have done more than that. We have tried 
here their experiments in government for them. 
The reflex action of American experiments in gov- 
ernment has been felt in every country in Europe, 

















MRS. PEARL CRAIGIE (“JOHN OLIVER HOBBES”) 
Born at Boston, November 3, 1867 ; died in London, August 13, 1906 
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without exception, and has been far more effective 
in its influence than any good quality of the old 
colonial system could have been, and now our pros- 
perity only adds to their prosperity.”’ 

The Uruguayans were not slow in catching the 
drift of the Secretary’s remarks. Dr. Zorilla de 
San Martin said that democracy was based on the 


equality of the strong and the weak, not only 
among individuals but among nations. Mr. Root 
deserved well of America because he had pro- 


claimed international democracy. Mr. Root replied 
significantly that Uruguay, though small, formed 
part of a continent whose collective forces imposed 
respect for its rightful interests. The newspapers 
of Montevideo united in expressions of gratification 
over the American Secretary’s ‘‘eloquent and frank 
declaration of the true policy of the United States 
toward the Latin-American republics.”’ 

Before his departure for Buenos Ayres Secretary 
Root crowned his reputation as a diplomatist by 
saying at a banquet that he admired especially the 
beauty of the Uruguayan women, and that there 
were moments when he would like to discontinue 
his voyage and remain forever in Uruguay. 

The brilliant success of Mr. Root’s mission is be- 
ginning to attract attention and excite alarm across 
the Atlantic. Our old friend, the London ‘‘Satur- 
day Review,’’ always alert for manifestations of 
American wickedness, thinks that there is ‘‘some- 
thing very suspicious’’ about the alleged enthusiasm 
for the United States that has been suddenly de- 
veloped in South America, and while it admits that 
nothing could have been more sympathetic than 
Mr. Root’s speech before the Pan-American Con- 
gress, it thinks that one incident such as that of 
‘*Columbia,’’ presumably meaning Colombia, ‘‘will 
outweigh in the South American mind a hundred 
honeyed words.’’ 

The Paris ‘‘Temps’’ tells the Latin-Amcricans 
that they need guaranties against the United States 
as well as against Europe, and begs Brazilian states- 
men not to ‘‘sacrifice Pan-Americanism to Monroe- 
ism, except compatibly with what the Latin repub- 
lics owe to Europe and owe to their own destinies.”’ 
We may expect such remonstrances to become 
more frequent and more fervent before the era- 
making cruise of the Charleston is ended. What 
European critics stigmatize as ‘‘Monroeism’”’ is for 
the smaller republics of South America simply a 
guaranty of existence. It is a notification that they 
are not to be devoured by Europe. A statesman 
of less ability than Secretary Root would not find 
it hard to make such a policy popular among the 
people who profit by it, and one of even more bril- 
liant talents, if he could be found, would have diffi- 
culty in convincing them that they ought to aspire 
to the privilege of being swallowed. 
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MORE RECORD CROPS 


annual report that if the American farmer could go 





on without relapse for three years longer he could 
look back over a decade and find that in those ten 











years he had produced an amount of wealth ‘‘equal 


THE CONEY WAR 








to one-half of the entire national wealth produced 


HE crop reports issued by the Department of by the toil and composed of the surpluses and 
Agriculture on August Io indicated another savings of three centuries.’’ One of the three 
record-breaking year. Preliminary returns years has passed, and instead of a relapse there has 


put the winter wheat crop at 493,434,000 bushels. been an advance. This year’s crops alone would 
The spring wheat crop was estimated at 278,830,000 pay for half the railroads of the United States. municipal 


bushels, making a total prob- 
able wheat harvest of 772,- 


Vigilant 


Queen Muriel Elmina Effort Rainbow Yankee 


HE city of New York, the most brilliantly 
lighted and most intently watched stage jp 
the country, has beer selected by a number 
of corporations to illustrate the advantages of 


ownership. The Metropolitan-Inter. 
borough merger:in Manhattan 





264,000, which is more than 
was ever produced in any other 
country in the world, about 
160,000,000 more than our 
own average production for 
the ten years preceding, and 
nearly 24,000,000 more than 
our greatest previous year’s 
production, in Igor. 

Along with the greatest 
wheat crop we have also the 
promise of the greatest corn 
crop on record—no less than 
2,713,194,000 bushels. Add 
to this a twelve-million-bale 
cotton crop, an excellent to- 
bacco crop, and crops of oats, 
barley, rye, and other minor 
cereals ranging from fair to 
fine, and it seems evident that 
the farmers of the United 
States will have even more 








and The Bronx was followed 
by a most effective contrast 
in Staten Island between an 
excellently managed munic- 
ipal ferry line and a scan- 
dalously inefficient corporate 
trolley service. On top of all 
this the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company has _ infuriated 
the people of the whole city 
by opening physical war upon 
the hundreds of thousands 
of people who patronize its 
Coney Island lines. 

There has been a dispute 
for a number of years as to 
the legal fare to Coney Island, 
and, although various court 
decisions have been obtained 
on certain aspects of the ques- 
tion, the matter for some 
mysterious reason has never 








money to spend, the railroads 
more freight to carry, and the 
merchants more goods to sell 
this year than last. 

All through the winter 
wheat belt there has been a remarkable in- 


crease in the yield per acre. The gain is’ 


unbroken, from Pennsylvania to California. 
In Indiana and Ohio, old States whose soil 
might be expected to be showing signs of 
exhaustion, the average yield has gone 
above twenty bushels to the acre—a yield 
that would have been considered good a 
few years ago for an exceptionally favored 
farm. In Nebraska the average has risen 
to 23.2 bushels. Last year, when we had 
the next to the largest wheat crop ever 
produced up to that time, three of the 
eleven principal winter wheat States aver- 
aged less than ten bushels to the acre. 
This year only one State has averaged less 
than twelve bushels and only two less than 
fourteen. Last year only three States 
went above eighteen bushels; this year 
three have gone above twenty. This year’s 
gigantic crop of 772,000,000 bushels of 
wheat of all kinds has been produced on 
an acreage ten per cent smaller than the 
1899 crop of 114,000,000 bushels less. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the amount 
of land sown to wheat in the United States 
seemed to reach its limit seven years ago. 
In 1899 we had 52,588,574 acres in wheat 
—an area equal to that of Kansas—and we 
have never equaled that figure since. In 
other words, the State of Kansas, if it were 
all good wheat land, could produce all the 
wheat we have ever raised in the United 
States in any one year. While we have 
over three million square miles of land in 
all, it appears that only about eighty thou- 
sand, or less than three per cent of the 
whole, can be devoted to wheat-growing. 
This year’s record crop has been raised on 
less than seventy-five thousand. The only 
prospect of a material increase is found in 
the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation. 

The corn crop is one of vastly more 
importance to the United States than the 
wheat crop, although that is the greatest 
in the world. Our 2,713,000,000 bushels 
of corn this year would load a freight 
train extending two-thirds of the way 
around the globe. This crop has been 
raised on 95,535,000 acres of land—about 
twice the acreage devoted to wheat and 
the greatest ever given to corn in our his- 
tory. The American cornfields are about 
equal in extent to the Japanese Empire, 
and their yield in a single year would pay 
off the national debt of the United States. 

Last year Secretary Wilson said in his 


START OF THE KING'S CUP RACE OFF NEWPORT 


The international challenge cup presented by King Edward to the New York Yacht Club was won August 8 by Frank M. 
Smith’s sloop “‘Effort,’”? designed by Henry Gielow, which beat the new Herreshoff schooner “Queen” on time 
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“THINKING BAYONETS"| 


§ Be rest i the Duna is to be 
"4 wat tebating society hangs 
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THINGS THE RUSSIAN CENSOR DISLIKES 


The article in the first column of this cut appeared in this department of Collier’s 
for July 14. The second column shows the appearance of the article after the Russian 
censor got through with it. It will be observed that while the censorship is vigi- 
lant in behalf of the Czar, it fails to protect Chancellor Day of Syracuse University 





been thoroughly fought out 
to a final issue. When the 
trolley system of Brooklyn 
Biance was in the hands of several 

competing companies, pas- 

sengers used to be carried to 
Coney Island for five cents at a profit. 
When the Brooklyn Rapid Transit mo- 
nopoly was organized and subjected to the 
water cure, the idea occurred to somebody 
that there might be financial salvation for 
the staggering derelict in ten-cent fares, 
Accordingly the experiment was tried. It 
produced riots and wild indignation, but 
the company finally clubbed the public 
into temporary submission, pending action 
by the courts. 

On August 11 Justice Gaynor, of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
decided that the company had no right to 
collect more than five cents. He quoted 
statutes and decisions of the Court of 
Appeals to show that no street railroad 
company could legally charge more than 
one fare for a continuous ride from one 
point to another in any city or village, in- 
cluding the tracks of any railroad leased or 
controlled by it, and upon the question of 
the reasonableness of this rule he re- 
marked: ‘‘If five cents be a small fare for 
a long distance, it is also an excessive fare 
for a short distance, and will be found to 
be a large average fare. The fat and the 
lean must go together.”’ 

The news of this decision was published 
on Saturday afternoon, just in time to be 
digested by the Sunday Coney Island 
crowds, which had been known to number 
half a million people. The company an- 
nounced that it would pay no attention to 
the ruling; the people determined that it 
should. Sunday was one continuous riot. 
The corporation had hundreds of hired 
ruffians in the uniforms of special police- 
men, who maltreated the patrons of the 
road without regard to age or sex. Some 
of its lawyers earned their fees by throw- 
ing in their services as bruisers in addition 
to their legal work. One girl who had 
paid two fares was deliberately thrown off 
a trestle by a car and killed. Two of the 
company’s Officials were credited with in- 
structing their men that they had a right 
to kill passengers who refused to pay the 
extra fare. Finally the Acting Police 
Commissioner ordered the licenses of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit special policemen 
to be revoked, some of its more obnoxious 
officers were arrested, and suits were 
brought against it for amounts which, it 
was estimated, would reach a million dol- 
lars. The friends of municipal ownership, 
of course, have enjoyed the incident. 
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SOME OF OUR GIRLS RECEIVING THEIR SOCIAL DIPLOMAS IN LONDON 


American debutantes going through the ordeal of presentation at court in preparation for their coming campaigns in two hemispheres 








FLANKING A MONOPOLY 








AYOR JOHNSON of Cleveland was not sent 
to jail for failing to obey Judge Kennedy’s 
injunction against moving the tracks of the 

Cleveland Electric Railway Company. The court 
decided that the Mayor was not in contempt, al- 
though his President of the Board of Public Service 
was. The Mayor has issued a statement in which 
he says that with the streets now free and those 
upon which the monopoly’s franchises are about 
to expire, the city of Cleveland will be able within 
three years and a half to havea network with three- 
cent fares and universal transfers larger than the 
present system of the 

Cleveland Electric Com- 


Senator Hanna decided that Johnson must be 
curbed. Cleveland’s model city charter, which 
had stood unquestioned for ten years, gave the 
Mayor large powers. The courts wiped it out as 
unconstitutional, bringing down the charters of 
sixty-five other cities in the State with the same 
shot. The City Council was throttled by an in- 
junction forbidding it to grant or even consider 
new franchises. Toledo, where Sam Jones was 
trying to do things for the people, was put under 
the same ban. In the rest of the cities, where the 
councils were granting franchises for private profit 


Cleveland behind him. The defects of the new 
charter were overcome by the simple process of 
electing Johnson men to all the widely scattered 
offices, so that there was a practical concentration 
of power where Cox and Hanna had tried to en- 
sure dispersion. New franchises were granted to 
the Forest City Railway Company, the three-cent 
fare corporation, and then a holding company was 
organized to lease the Forest City’s property. 
This ‘‘Municipal Traction Company’’ has agreed 
to operate its lines on a three-cent fare with trans- 
fers. It has thirteen miles of track in process of 

construction, and ordi- 

nances before the City 





pany, and that competi- 
tion with such a system 
by the Cleveland Electric 
at a five-cent rate will be 
impossible. 

The people of Cleve- 
land begin to see the 
dawn of victory ahead in 
a contest that has lastec 
foreight years. It began 
when the Council, under 














the leadership of Mayor 
McKisson, tried to exer- 
cise its immemorial right 
to reduce fares. It was 
discovered then that 
a ‘*joker’’ had been 
slipped into a consoli- 
dation ordinance which 
had deprived the city of 
its control. Five years 
ago Tom L. Johnson 
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Council for fourteen 
other routes in the city. 
Its directors have as- 
sumed a purely volun- 
tary trust in the public 
interest. They have 
agreed that the Council 
may regulate fares and 
transfers and revoke any 
of the company’s fran- 
chises at any time with 
compensation only for 
the physical damage to 
its property. All earn- 
ings in excess of operat- 
ing expenses and rentals 
are to be used for im- 
provements, extensions, 
or the reduction of fares 
below three cents. The 
three-cent fares alone 
are expected to save the 








was elected Mayor on a 
three-cent fare platform. 
He has been reelected 
twice on the same issue, 
and the fight has gone 
on all the time without intermission. In his first 
year Mayor Johnson secured the passage of an 
ordinance granting a franchise for seventeen routes 
at a three-cent fare. It provided among other 
things for the compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. On this and other pretexts the old corpo- 
ration induced the courts to block the construction 
of the new lines by a’permanent injunction. On 
the same evening the Mayor brought forward new 


Ordinances, for ten routes, framed to avoid any 


legal objections. 


POETIC JUSTICE AFTER TWELVE YEARS 


Major Dreyfus decorated on the same spot upon which his shoulder straps had been torn off and his sword broken 


instead of for the public benefit, there was no inter- 
ference. Boss Cox, of Cincinnati, was invited to 
draw up a uniform code of city government. He 
devised a form of charter in which power was so 
divided and scattered that nobody could be held 
responsible for anything. In the mere matter of 
unnecessary expenses, aside from franchise plun- 
der, this new form of government is estimated to 
have cost the taxpayers of the Ohio cities thirty 
million dollars in three years. 

But Mayor Johnson kept on, with the people of 


people two million dol- 
lars a year. 

Among the franchises 
leased by this public 
company was one for a 
single-track line on Fulton Road. The old mo- 
nopoly also had a single track in the middle of the 
same street. The City Council ordered the rails 
moved to the side to make room for those of the 
new company. The old company ignored the 
order for six weeks, but when Mayor Johnson 
undertook to carry it out it served its fourteenth 
injunction on him. The Mayor was a little slow 
about transmitting the order to his men, and mean- 
while they finished their almost completed under- 
taking and restored the street to good condition. 
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OTTAWA 


“THE WASHINGTON OF THE NORTH” 


This is the third of a series of articles illustrating the progress of cities on this continent toward ideal conditions. 
The plans for the improvement of San Francisco and Washington were described in Collier’s for June 30 and 


July 21. 


By SAMUEL € BOPTETT 


Chicago Buffalo, Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, St. Paul, and Minneapolis will be treated in due course 





HE capital 
which now 
likes to call 


itself. ‘‘the 
Washington of the 
North’’ was born 
of hostility to the 
Washington of the 
South. In the ugly 
old days when our 
grandfathers glow- 
ered at each other 
across the interna- 
tional boundary the 
British Government 
thought it needed a 
military route less 
exposed to Ameri- 
can raids than that 
by the St. Law- 
rence, which had 
been considerably 
disturbed in the War 
of 1812. According- 
ly it offered to help 
the Province of Up- 
per Canada to dig a 
canal from Kings- 
ton, on Lake On- 
tario, to the Ottawa 
River. The Prov- 
ince was not im- 
pressed with the 








capital of the united 
Province on the Ot- 
tawa River was like 
the balance between 
North and _ South 
that made it neces- 
sary to put the capi- 
tal of the United 
States on the Po- 
tomac. As it hap- 
pened, the site 
marked out by po- 
litical necessity was 
one of superb nat- 
ural advantages. A 
series of bold, wood- 
ed bluffs overlooked 
a mighty river 
which tumbled over 
a broken cliff in a 
cataract forty feet 
high. Below this 
Chaudiére Fall the 
Ottawa received on 
one side the Rideau, 
dropping in by an- 
other fall of the 
same height; on 
the other the pic- 
turesque Gatineau. 
Above and _ below, 
great stretches of 
tranquil water 








idea of spending its 
money on such a 
project, and the Im- 
perial Government 
had to do the work 
itself. It sent Colo- 


nel By, of the Royal Engineers, to survey a canal, and when a little town sprang up 
at the end of it, the natural name for it was ‘‘Bytown.’’? That name was good 
enough for over a quarter of a century, but finally the town began to feel some 


stirrings of ambition; and when it 
became incorporated as a city in 
1854 it had itself rechristened ‘‘ Ot- 
tawa.’’ At that time the question 
of a capital for the Province of 
Canada was acute. Canada then 
consisted of the present Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, which were 
governed by a single Legislature. 
This body had met at Montgeal, 
but after the riots in which Lord 
Elgin, the Governor-General, was 
‘insulted and the Parliament House 
burned the Legislature took to the 
road and met alternately at Toronto 
and Quebec. The inconvenience of 
this arrangement led, in 1857, to a 
request to Queen Victoria to select 
a permanent capital, and the next 
year shechoose Ottawa. The rival 
cities grumbled, and a contest en- 
sued, in the course of which the 
royal choice was more than once 
rejected. But inthe end the natural 
advantages of the site and the per- 
sistency of the Government wore 
down the opposition, and Ottawa 
won a prize which, as it turned out, 
was greater than anybody had im- 
agined. For hardly had the new 
Government buildings been fin- 
ished than they were called upon 
to accommodate, not a provincial 
Legislature, but the Parliament of 
a continental Dominion. 

Some glimmerings of Ottawa’s 
destiny had not been lacking from 
the first. In the very year of By- 
town’s birth its founder had pre- 
dicted that it would some day 
be the capital of Canada, and Sir 
John Franklin had made the same 
prophecy. Its situation was one 
that marked it out for such a dis- 
tinction. It was as nearly as pos- 
sible on the line between French 
and English Canada. If the two 
parts of the country were ever to 
be united, it was somewhere in that 
vicinity that the common capital 
must be placed. ‘The balance be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada 
that made it necessary to put the 


ON THE RIVER FRONT OF THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Looking down the Ottawa over Parliament Hill, the Rideau Canal and Major Hill Park; the tower of the Library 
of Parliament in the foreground; Rockliffe Park in the distance on the right and the Gatineau River on the left 


critical moment in the town’s history. 














THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT FROM THE SENATE END 
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ince of Canada a vast pile of Government buildings was begun. 


opened  invitingly 
the gates of the for- 
est wildernesses. 
When Ottawa was 
selected as the capi- 
tal of the old Prov- 
This was the 


Had these buildings been unworthily 
planned or unfortunately placed Ottawa’s civic ambition might never have awak- 


ened. There was no grandiose city 
design like that by which Wash- 
ington has been jacked up in spite 
of itself to the level of a great 
capital. The street plan of Ottawa 
was and is commonplace. It wi: 
drawn without imagination to sui 
the immediate needs of a small 
provincial town. It took the local 
authorities a long time to realize 
that the place was ever going to 
be anything more. They have 
not fully assimilated the idea yet. 
But the Parliament Buildings have 
stood year after year as an exam- 
ple and a stimulus to civic pride, 
teaching Ottawa to appreciate her 
possibilities and lifting her eyes 
above the swirl of sawdust at her 
feet. 

Crowning the boldest promon- 
tory that juts into the river, the 
great Gothic tower of the Library 
of Parliament soars like a moun- 
tain peak into the sparkling Cana- 
dian air. Visible for miles around, 
it adds at once the touch of human 
distinction to the natural sublimity 
of the scene. Like a European 
cathedral town, the city possessing 
this treasure is lifted at once above 
the commonplace. The Library of 
Parliament is the dominating fea- 
ture of the great mass of Gov- 
ernment Buildings, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, with its back 
to the river and its front on a ter- 
raced court facing the city. There 
would be a fourth side, but busi- 
ness came too near, and a new 
department block facing the Par- 
liament Buildings, across the av- 
enue bordering the court, was-made 
to conform with the business rather 
than with the official standards. 

When you stand on Parliament 
Hill you have from several points 
of view that satisfying impression 
of completeness that is so rare on 
our rough-hewn continent. There 
is a finished picture; the raw edges 
of shabby neighborhoods do not 
obtrude upon it. In this respect 
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Ottawa is incomparably more fortunate than Albany. 
The New York State Capitol cost at least six times as 
much as the whole group of Government buildings at 
Ottawa; yet it is so elbowed and jostled by mean 
houses that it looks cheap in comparison. The Cana- 
dian buildings are so spaced and isolated that they have 
some of the stateliness of the Capitol at W ashington. 
“When the Parliament buildings were designed, prac- 
tical men at Ottawa thought they were laid out on a 
scale of wanton extravagance. But now the Govern- 
ment has overflowed its accommodations. It has had to 
puild one new block outside of the original quadrangle, 
and it is paying so much rent for other quarters that it 
is preparing to buiid more. Across the canal is Major 
Hill Park, and on the other side of that it is proposed 
to raise a new range of Government buildinffs that will 
double the extent and impressiveness of the civic centre. 

At the foot of Parliament Hill are the locks of the 
Rideau Canal, which might really be called one of the 
natural features of the place, since they were there, 
along with the hills and waterfalls, before there was 
any Ottawa. It is not often that a canal is one of the 
attractions of acicy. Usually it is 
a disfigurement, which people who 
are not tied to it by business try to 
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spend money only in setting them off and making them 
more accessible. The characteristic features of the 
place were its waterways, and there the work began. 
Looking about, like the good business men they were, 
to find where they could get the most for their money, 
the Commissioners saw a Government reservation two 
hundred feet wide along the Rideau Canal. The Gov- 
ernment had no further use for it, and willingly con- 
sented to turn it over tothe Improvement Board. Here 
was the material for a unique parkway, four miles long. 
The Commissioners took the old reservation in hand 
and laid out a winding drive aleng its whole length, 
through parterres of lawns, foliage, and flower beds. 
From the point of view of the landscape gardener there 
were some imperfections in the work, but the effect, 
on the whole, was one of singular charm. 

Parkways are common enough, but this one was un- 
common. The canal, which might have been turned by 
neglect into a frowzy blotch on the town, like so many 
other canals, hugged the lawns and the driveway, mile 
after mile, in a panorama of ever-varying beauty and 
interest. Pleasure steamers loaded with excursionists 





avoid, as they do the railroads and 
wharves. But the Rideau’s long 
flight of stone locks, running up 
the hill from the river likea giant’s 
stairway, is a decorative feature 
and a source of endless entertain- 
ment. People stand for hours on 
the bridges above it, or on the 
masonry copings of the locks, 
watching the boats lazily climb 
the stairs, while the skippers’ wives 
nurse their babiesoideck. There 
is nothing squalid about its sur- 
roundings. It lies between two 
parks, an attraction for each, and 
a permanent refutation of the 
theory that business and ugliness 
must necessarily go together. 
Unlike Washington, Ottawa is a 
commercial town, and was a com- 
mercial town before it was a 
capital. This fact has colored its 
entire outlook on life. Business has 
been first and attractiveness sec- 
o:d. The great business of Ottawa 
islumber. Fortunately that trade 
is one of the least repulsive means 
by which money can be made. The 
logs shooting the chutes of the 
Chaudiére at sixty miles an hour 
and then rounding up like herded 
cattle into huge bunches covering 
acres of river, the buzzing sawmills 
charging the air with the tang of 
fresh-cut pine, the neatly stacked 
piles of clean boards, do not tend, 
like coal yards and_ slaughter- 
houses, to make life unbearable. 
They are not at all inconsistent 
with an attractive city. They 
really add to the interest of living. 
The chief annoyance is the saw- 
dust, which is all right in its place, 
in dolls, pincushions, prize-rings, 
and breakfast food, but all wrong 
in a river otherwise so perfect for 
fishing, canoeing, and bathing. 
The Ottawa people are constantly 
complaining of the millmen’s habit 
of throwing sawdust into the river 
—a practise forbidden by a Domin- 
ion law sixteen years old—but they 
keep on doing it. Still there has 





this respect since the time when 
the stream was so choked that its 
beauty was utterly destroyed and 
the builders of the Interprovincial 
Bridge had to sink a pier through 
sixty feet of solid sawdust. 

The people of Ottawa were going 
ahead, making money, and paying 
little heed to the suffering beauty 
of their surroundings, when, ten 
years ago, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
made a speech in which he re- 
ferred to the Dominion capital as 
the future ‘‘Washington of the 
North.’” The name stuck, the 
Ottawans liked it, and they began to look about to see 
how they could live up toit. All the attractions they 
had at that time they owed to nature and the General 
Government. But what the Government had done had 
been entirely in the line of supplying its own needs, 
and not with any conscious purpose of beautifying Ot- 
tawa; for Ottawa, again unlike Washington, was not 
under national control, but was simply a city of the 
Province of Ontario, with its own Mayor and Council, 
like any other. There seemed very little probability 
that the local authorities would ever do anything worthy 
of the city, and finally the Dominion was induced to 
take a hand. In 1899 it established a permanent Im- 
provement Commission, and endowed it with a standing 
revenue of $60,000 a year—not very much, but enough 
to make a showing when judiciously used. 

The Commissioners took over the greater part of the 
park system of the capital and its environs, and began 
to develop a systematic plan of extensions. They were 
not experts in landscape work, and they made some 
mistakes, but fortunately the mistakes were not of a 
kind hard to remedy, and the factors of the problem 
pointed the way to its solution. As the funds were 
limited, it was necessary to make them go as far as pos- 
sible, and that very necessity held the Commissioners 
to the true policy, which was to let the characteristic 
features of the place count to the fullest extent, and 
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parallels at a little distance the curve of its river. The 
Gatineau enters the Ottawa on the other side. Here 
at once is a system of civic adornment all laid out by 
nature, and it merely remains to take advantage of it. 
Three years ago Mr. Frederick G. Todd, the landscape 
architect of Montreal, prepared a plan to this end on 
the invitation of the Improvement Commission. It 
provided for parks and boulevards along the whole city 
front of the Ottawa, except for a short space in the 
sawmill region. A circuit was to be completed by a 
parkway along the Rideau River, paralleling the pres- 
ent one along the canal, and coming back to the Ottawa 
by a boulevard from the Experimental Farm. Across 
the river there was to be another park at the mouth of 
the Gatineau for the suburb of Hull, and two or three 
great forest reserves were to be set apart within easy 
driving distance of the city. The magnitude of the 
plan rather staggered the Commissioners, who did not 
see the use of looking so far ahead. Still they are 
working, a little at a time, in that direction, and if 
they keep on, doing each year the next thing at hand, 
they will eventually find Mr. Todd’s scheme sub- 

stantially executed, although at a 

greater cost of money and effort 








THE CENTRE OF POWER IN THE DOMINION 


Parliament Hill, rising above the locks of the Rideau Canal, where Ottawa was born eighty years ago 
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shared this amphibious boulevard with carriages and 
automobiles. At last the canal expanded into a lake, 
which the drive crossed on a causeway before ending in 
the five-hundred-acre Experimental Farm. That is 
another pleasing variant on the ordinary city park. It 
is a real farm, where they raise crops of all kinds in 
sample quantities, and at the same time it is so laid out 
as to serve the purposes of a public pleasure ground. 

The ‘‘Government Drive’’ along the Rideau Canal is 
the Improvement Commission’s greatest exploit as yet. 
To build it without neglecting the other works on 
hand, including the acquisition of some necessary land, 
called for more money than the Commissioners had in 
a lump; so they hit upon the ingenious idea of capital- 
izing their expectations. They issued bonds based upon 
their promised appropriations, and in that way raised 
enough to do at once what otherwise would have had 
to be spread over a number of years. They have always 
been good business men, you see—they have known 
how to make the most of their resources. 

The glory of Ottawa is its wonderful variety and ex- 
tent of water frontages. The Ottawa, here as wide as 
the Mississippi, there as narrow as the Harlem, flows 
with an infinite complexity of rugged shore-lines along 
the whole length of the city. The Rideau encircles 
the greater part of the town, leaping at last into the 
Ottawa over a cliff forty feet high. The Rideau Canal 





than would be required to make 
the necessary reservations now. 
Already the wonderful scenery of 
the Ottawa River has been made 
public property at several points. 
At the lower end of the city, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Gatineau, 
Rockliffe Park and its extension 
stretch for over two miles along a 
wooded bluff, lapped by the gently 
flowing river, which broadens here 
like an exquisite mountain lake. 
It would be an impertinence to 
‘‘improve’’ this wonderful scene 
with the trivialities of artificial 
decoration, and the activity of the 
Commissioners has been wisely 
limited to laying out drives and 
walks through the natural woods 
to make the views accessible. 

At the other end one of the 
greatest natural attractions pos- 
sessed by any city in the world 
has been given over entirely to 
bald commercialism. The Chau- 
diere Falls, which for volume of 
water and sublimity of effect rank 
second only to Niagara among the 
cataracts east of the Mississippi, 
remain outside of all Ottawa’s 
plans of civic improvement. Mr. 
Todd, in his report, expressed the 
belief that at some time in the 
future these falls would ‘‘be re- 
stored to somewhat of their former 
beauty, even though still utilized 
for their valuable water power,”’ 
but nobody has ventured to suggest 
any definite scheme for their rec- 
lamation. Like the Rideau Falls, 
which ought to be another superb 
embellishment of the city, they 
have no other present purpose of 
existence than to run sawmills. 
Of course that purpose will have 
to be recognized. It is probably 
only at Niagara that we (and from 
this point of view the ‘‘we’’ in- 
cludes both Canadians and Ameri- 
cans) can be induced to sacrifice a 
great water power for the senti- 
mental object of saving a view. 
The Chaudiére Falls represent 
seventy thousand horsepower at 
low water and three hundred thou- 
sand at high water. That means 
too much to the commercial pros- 
perity of Ottawa to be thrown 
away. If every drop of water 
flowing over the Falls can be used 
it will be used, and it is vain to 
think of interfering. But at pres- 
ent there is a great volume of 
water which is not used. The 
Falls are still a magnificent spec- 
tacle from the old bridge, crowded 
with trucks, which is the only 
point from which they can be seen 
to advantage, and there seems no 
reason why some attempt should 
not be made to beautify their surroundings without 
interfering with their commercial value. A sawmill is 
a factory, and it has been found possible in other places 
to make factories architecturally attractive, to surround 
them with park-like grounds, and to make their neigh- 
borhoods pleasant places of resort. There isa beautiful 
group of islands above the Falls at Ottawa which it 
is proposed to turn into water parks, connected by 
bridges. That will be a charming attraction, but it 
will not give the citizens that view of the cataract 
itself to which they are entitled as long as the water is 
not needed for other purposes. People make long 
journeys to see waterfalls, and Ottawa ought to appre- 
ciate her good fortune in having a superb one within 
her own limits. 

From every point of view the Canadian capital should 
be in the future an increasingly delightful place to live 
in. It will be a great manufacturing city without the 
grime of coal dust that makes life in most manufactur- 
ing cities insufferable. Within a radius of forty-five 
miles it has water powers that can develop the energy 
of nearly a million horses at low water, and over three 
times as much at high. That is more than will ever 
be allowed to be taken from Niagara. To bea clean, 
smokeless, electric city, with some of nature’s most 
gloriouS spectacles freely displayed in a crystal at- 
mosphere, seems to be Ottawa’s fortunate destiny. 
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HE other day Simon L’Ouvrier died. A good 
half of the New York dailies, supposed to be 
devoted to the promulgation of news, made 
no mention of the fact. A number misspelt 
his name, and at least one had it that he was 

a painter. Thus a remarkable man and a remarkable 
talent made their exit from this busy stage, receiving, 
from the jaded audience, adieus the most hasty and 
undignified, scant thanks for past entertainment, and, 
presently, oblivion. 

These days a great man makes as much stir as a stone 
thrown into a pond—a splash, ripples, nothing. The 
bigger the man, the bigger the splash. Yet for all the 
smooth and placid air of forgetfulness assumed with 
unseemly haste by the stirred water, the pond is forever 
affected by the sinking of the stone. Its general level 
is raised. And if the stone was big enough, it shows 
eternally above the surface like an island. Suchastone 
flung into Europe was Napoleon. Such were Shake- 
speare, Cromwell, and the other prodigies that man is 
willing enough to forget, but unable. A man could as 
easily forget his own sins as Shakespeare. 

Simon L’Ouvrier was a small stone, but perfectly 
round, and in his time was flung into the pond with 
such violence as to make a very great splash. And 
then, forgotten, sunk to the bottom, covered with mud, 
he was fished up and flung in again. It is given to few 
men to make more than one splash. Twice L’Ouvrier 
set the pond agog, twice sank to the bottom, and was 
twice forgotten. And the other day, by the grace of 
God, came death to put him out of his misery. 

Simon L’Ouvrier was born in Tours, in sight of the 
statue of De Balzac. His father was a cake-maker of 
much talent and address—a man who put as much 


genius into a new frosting as Bernard Palissy gave to - 


his enamels. To the child it matters little if the trans- 
mitted influences toward thoroughness and application 
come from a cake-maker or a maker of ballads, if only 
they come. L’Ouvrier himself believed firmly in hered- 
ity and often spoke in proof of it. ‘‘This is how I came 
to have a talent,’’ was the beginning of his favorite 
anecdote, which went on: ‘‘My father, the day ended, 
left some cakes to bake in a slow oven. His heart was 
set on them, for the ingredients were mixed in entirely 
new and promising proportions. His heart was equally 
set on the return of my mother, who had been spending 
the week at Blois with her parents. My mother re- 
turned, and aiter the usual embraces proper to such 
an ‘occasion, and the rapid, mutual accounts of the days 
passed in separation, the worthy couple ascended to 
their chamber and prepared for bed. It was November 
and bitterly cold, the kind of night when leaving one’s 
bed is worse than going into battle. ‘Now I call this 
comfort,’ said my mother; ‘kiss me good-night.’ My 
father kissed her, but she felt that his heart was not 
wholly in the tenderness. ‘What are you thinking of?’ 
said she, slightly piqued. ‘I was thinking, my dear,’ 
‘said my father, ‘that it would have been better to have 
put the pistache cakes on the warmer side of the oven; 
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the apricot paste will bake with less heat.’ ‘Never 
mind that,’ said my mother, ‘do not invite a cold by 
descending to the kitchen.’ ‘Very well,’ said my 
father, ‘I can try again to-morrow. Ah! but it is good 
to have you back.’ ‘Don’t talk to me in that tone,’ 
said my mother, ‘you are still thinking of the cakes.’ 
‘That is true,’ said my father, ‘and I would like to just 
take one little look to see how things are going.’ ‘In 
the name of God,’ said my mother, ‘go. But you are 
inviting an inflammation of the chest.’ So my father 
got out of bed, put on his slippers, and pattered down 
to his famous cakes. When he returned he said: ‘I 
have shifted the cakes and raised the heat one degree, 
and now, my treasure, I have thoughts of you only.’ 
‘You are shivering,’ said my mother. ‘That is for you 
to think about,’ said my father.”’ 

“lt is to these circumstances,’’ L’Ouvrier would con- 
clude, ‘‘that I owe the qualities which have brought 
me a measure of success: passion and the capacity for 
taking pains. But for a thorn to modify my pleasure 
in these roses, I am diabolically subject to colds.’’ 

On one occasion, having concluded this anecdote, a 
frien: asked him this question: ‘‘And what do you owe 
your mother?” . 

‘‘Everything,’’ said L’Ouvrier ; ‘‘she was a Jew.”’ 


II 


At an age when most boys are flying kites or dream- 

ing of the approaching holidays, Simon L’Ouvrier 
was plotting the steps by which he should ascend to 
eminence. 

He was slight, dark, large-featured, big-eared, bright- 
eyed, and singularly phlegmatic. He worked long 
shifts in the bakery, lending an amazing ad@ress to the 
work, and thought long thoughts. This is curious: 
that in those days he had never been inside of a theatre, 
but had already determined to be an actor.. We have 
his own word for it. To quote from his journal, a 
bulky volume, long out of print: ‘‘I have but one 
dréam—to be an actor. To this end Iam determined 
to devote whatever is in me of inclination, capacity for 
suffering, and power. I will not allow myself to fail.’’ 
Any other boy of fifteen, possessed by such a dream, 
would have let it out in some manner to the family 
circle. But Simon had the great gift of reticence, the 
greater gift of consideration. ‘Why talk,’’ said the 
journal, ‘‘when I have as yet formulated no plan of 
procedure? Why trouble my father who wishes me to 
devote my life to frosting and pistache? Why trouble 
my mother, whose dream it is that I should one day 
marry a lady?... By working diligently at a trade 
which does not interest mel am gaining character. .. . 
I have bought a mirror to make faces in. It is five 
inches in diameter, weighs but little, and goes easily in 
the pocket.”’ 

There is nothing, to my mind, more characteristic of 
L’Ouvrier than that micror. Can you not picture him, 


A MAN WHO 


‘there for the moment in lights and shadows. 


WOULD 
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in his blue blouse and baker’s cap, waiting till the ovens 
can take care of themselves (he never neglected his 
work—if we can trust the journal; and I think we can), 
whipping out the mirror and making faces in it? 
““The time,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is inevitable when I shall be 
caught with my mirror and. pronounced an imbecile.” 
Later he wrote: ‘‘I have learned to prick up my ears 
like a dog, to move my scalp up and down, to frown 
horribly, and to stare my own seif out of countenance.” 
Again he wrote: ‘‘My practise is to imagine myself in 
a situation: to brood over it until, according to its 
nature, I am either (and in real fact) happy, unhappy, 
terrified, jocose, pathetic, heroic. Arrived at such a 
state of mind, I glance in my mirror, and try to catch, 
and store away for future use, the expression written 
By a 
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diligent pursuit of this method it must arrive that in. 


the end I shall be able to lcok jocose without feeling 
so; heroic, though afraid. I have discovered 
something: the emotions of a quiet nature—tender- 
ness, .gentleness, archness (if that be an emote 
courtesy, whimsicalness, are expressed by the soul; 
that is to say, a man, more easily a woman, can look 
these things without moving a muscle. The passions— 
jealousy, hate, fear, indeed all except greed—are ex- 
pressed by the muscles. Greed may be expressed by 
either method. ... I make an analysis of a given 
character; then try to put myself in the mental atti- 
tude of that character, and then study the reflection of 
it in my mirror. Thus I have arrived at the ability to 
look like any one in the establishment—my father, my 
mother, the apprentices, the maids, etc. This morning 
I tried to look like the archbishop. I thought for a 
long time of good deeds, quiet cloisters, the crucified 
Jesus, and charity. . Then I looked into the mirror, 
and saw there a face not in the least like the arch- 
bishop’s. I then imagined myself an archbishop; I 
then developed the ambition to become a cardinal, then 
Pope. I plotted ways and means, I played at politics— 
I looked in the mirror, and, in the name of a thousand 
saints, I was the archbishop’s self! ... I have tried 
another experiment. I became, with all the intensity 
possible, myself—my whole self—self-centred, ambt- 
tious, single-minded, sure of success, full of courage to 
endure the means to my self-announced end. I looked 
in the mirror, and saw the face of a conqueror. . . . I 
looked at myself so long that, for the first time in my 
life, I allowed the cakes with which I had been entrusted 
to burn.”’ 


III 


SIMON did not swerve from any of his purposes. 
He kept his own counsel. His parents died in 
peace and left him the bakery, ten thousand francs 
which they had saved, and five locked volumes of cul- 
inary secrets. Simon sold the bakery and his good-will 


for the sum of forty thousand francs, tucked the culi- 
nary secrets in a corner of his trunk, the mirror in his 
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ket, nodded in a friendly manner to the statue of 
De Balzac, and took the train for Paris. 

Up to this time—he was now seventeen—he had never 
been inside of a theatre nor read a play. Neither 

layed a part in his scheme of education. Still, the 
theatres and the book-stalls of the capital tempted 
him, but not beyond his strength. ‘‘In ten years,’’ 
says the journal, ‘‘I promise myself a performance each 
night and a whole library of plays. Meanwhile, I must 
devote myself to life, to joy and to sorrow, to nature 
and the development of all that is best in me, to the 
knowledge, if not the exercise, of all that is worst.’’ 
The journal tells us further that Simon quitted Paris 
for Marseilles, and played all the way, much to the 
alarm and annoyance of other travelers occupying the 
same compartment with him, the part of a young fel- 
low who has contracted consumption, been taken out 
of college by his doting parents,-:and sent South. ‘‘I 
tell one old fellow, much to his horror, that I have had 
three hemorrhages and am likely at any moment to 
have another—a/ors vous verrez du sang—va!"’ He 
went to Algiers, to a hotel frequented by consumptives, 
and continued for many months to play his part, ac- 
quiring, he tells us, from observation and practise, a 
sufficient perfection to deceive a doctor. 

“There is one woman here who will not recover. I 
am watching her closely, and causing my own malady 
to progress symptom by symptom with hers. But one 
of these days she will die, and I wil! take a turn for the 
better. In the cough I am past perfect. I eat little 
for two reasons: to appear pale and to husband my re- 
sources. Sometimes I cut my arm so that I may show 
blood on my handkerchief. . . . young girl came by 
to-day’s boat. She is very beautiful, but far gone with 
the malady. A part suggests itself: A man dying of 
consumption is in love with a woman dying of con- 
sumption.”’ 

The journal does not tell the girl’s whole name; only 
the Christian part of it—Cloise. Simon made love to 
her, so he tells us. They were the talk of the hotel. 
“The situation is pathetic in the extreme,’’ he writes. 
“Without meaning to, I have made her love me. I will 
never let her know that Iam deceiving her. ... To- 
day she said: ‘Simon, dear, if you would only take a 
turn for the better, I think I would.’ This is very 
curious. I wonder if there is any truth in it. To- 
morrow I will cough less. ... It is very wonderful; 
as I improve she improves. She is happy—oh, so 
happy. Suppose she should recover? I do not wish to 
marry her, for I do not love her in the least; but would 
it be honorable to do otherwise? .. . This morning I 
pretended to be worse. But I must not do so again. 
She had a hemorrhage, poor child. ... If Icar save 
her by recovering, I will recover; if I must marry her, 
I must.... This morning I appeared at breakfast 
with a beaming face. ‘Cloise,’ I said, ‘I only coughed 
once during the night.’ Ah, such joy—such joy! I 
imitated her joy faithfully. We are like two happy 
birds. .. . Cloise continues to improve. I shall have 
tomarry her. This is not at all in my scheme of life. 
... Itis six weeks since Cloise had her hemorrhage. 
I have asked her hand in marriage from her parents. 
... It is very cold to-day; we shall not go out... 
a note from Cloise to say that she can not leave her 
bed, she has taken cold; will I pass her door sometimes 
during the day? It will comfort her, she says. . 
Have just come from passing her door. 
ing again. Poor child! 
ag-certain. . . . 


She is cough- 
I love her a little; that much 
To-day it is still very cold; no note 





The heartrending words of CEdipus, but the most comical byplay 
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from Cloise. I must 
make inquiries of her 
parents. I reach their 
door. Within is a low 
moaning. ... For a 
moment, I confess it with 
shame, I am tempted to 
rush in and play the 
heartbroken lover; but 
only for a moment. I, 
even, have better feel- 
ings. I will say nothing. 
I will go away. Maybe 
she died happier for 
thinking that she was 
loved... 1. can, not 
make up my mind what 
to play next. I am sick 
of disease. I think I will 
be a man of iron—one of 
these boisterous fellows 
that has no ailments, no 
fatigues, nothing but a 
vast energy, a vast appe- 
tite, a loud mouth. I 
shall be disagreeable 
enough, I dare say, but 
pouf! Suppose that be- 
neath a gruff exterior I 
ill conceal a heart of 
gold?”’ 


IV 


HAT, then, was the 
way Simon L’Ou- 
vrier went about learn- 
ing hisart. He lived out 
hundreds of parts; spar- 
ing no pains to be per- 
fect in the whole and its 
components. In the pri- 
vacy of his own room, 
in complete solitude, 
sometimes for whole 
days of solitude, he never swerved, he tells us, from the 
character he had assumed for the time being. Now he 
would be a military man, disappointed in his aspirations; 
now a successful man of affairs; now an explorer; now 
a priest, author, photographer, lawyer. To the playing 
of each character he gave an infinity of thought, re- 
search, and temperament. It is said that there are few 
professions in which he could not have practised with 
aptitude, and perhaps distinction. The journal tells us 
of many failures—parts which at first he was unable to 
play. To these he returned again and again until, for 
so he would have us helieve, he succeeded even in de- 
ceiving himself. At one period, toward the end of his 
self-appointed term of practise, it became his ambition 
to visit Lhasa, the forbidden city, in the guise of a pil- 
grim. He gave two whole years of the most fearful 
preparation for this feat, living close to the danger 
line, studying inflections and Buddhism; accustoming 
his body to bear the desert sun. ‘‘I am now,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘so seasoned that I can lie naked in the suna 
whole day and be none the worse. It will not be long 
before I am the right color from head to foot. I pass 
readily for a native, and shall burn my bridges and 
join the next pilgrimage.”’ 

It seems that on this journey he penetrated 
to within five miles of the forbidden city 
successfully, and was then exposed by a holy 
man who had come out to inspect the pil- 
grimage. ‘‘It was terrible,’’ he wrote after- 
ward; ‘‘there was something in his eye which 
I could not meet. He questioned me; I lost 
my presence of mind, and stammered. I suf- 
ered, I think, from what is called stage- 
fright. I was an impostor, patently, self- 
confessed. They stripped my clothes from 
me,’’ the narrative continues, ‘‘and suspended 
me to the wall of a house by means of two 
nails driven through the palms of my hands. 
: I remained there hanging a day anda 
night in mortal agony. . . . I said: ‘Simon, 
you have elected to be a player of parts. Act 
now the stoic.’ But as God is forgiving I 
could not. ‘To strangle my screams ere they 
were fairly born was the utmost that I could 
do. Nor, indeed, is any philosophy potent in 
the presence of such pain as I endured at 
that time.’’ 

He was taken down after hanging for 
twenty-four hours, and escorted out of the 
country by men who struck him terribly 
with whips. He writes: ‘‘When the illness 
following this barbaric usage had passed, I 
found myself still firm in the intention to 
visit the forbidden city. It may be that it 
will be my last part. Let me leave no stone 
unturned to be perfect in it.’’ 

The second attempt succeeded. He pene- 
trated the forbidden city and came out alive; 
unharmed and undetected. The two at- 
tempts, with the preparation for them, cost 
him five years. He had devoted already, 
from the time of purchasing the mirror, 
twenty years to the study of his art. 

‘IT am thirty-seven,’’ he writes. 
does that matter? 
have done my best. 
world by storm.”’ 

I can not, in justice to my subject, re- 
frain from quoting another passage from the 
journal, written on the journey from the 
Far East to Paris: ‘‘In every part that I 
have undertaken to play I have touched 

- perfection, except in one. It is impossible 
for me to be a gentleman. Nor can any self- 
love convince me that I shall ever succeed 


‘What 
I can look eighteen. I 
I shall now take the 
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I assumed the face of a madman, locked the door, and put the key in my pocket 


with that illusive and exquisite rdle. The many will 
not know, but the few, those who are Jorn, will never 
be satisfied with my interpretation. I have drunk this 
bitter cup to the dregs, and no longer care.’’ 


Vv 


ig would be interesting to know if at this period, 

slightly anterior to his intended débu¢, Simon 
L’Ouvrier had any doubts as to how the public would 
receive him. The journal voices none; L’Ouvrier 
never admitted to having had any. Acquaintances 
(friends the man never had) affirm that doubting had 
no rooting-place in his character. De Maupassar ' ‘s 
said to have said: ‘‘L’Ouvrier? He would play God if 
they would let him. Except for purposes of mimicry, 
he does not know what modesty is, or conceit for that 
matter. Give him so much as a cotton thread and he 
will hang himself beautifully; give him a dish of 
crumpled paper and you will behold a connoisseur 
eating ortolan. Give him nething and he will be 
everything.”’ 

Madame Bernhardt was present at L’Ouvrier’s third 
or fourth performance (as, indeed, wasall Paris). Dur- 
ing the first entr’acte she said: ‘It is horrible to feel 
clumsy all at once.’’ During the second entr’acte she 
said, with tears in her golden voice: ‘‘I am willing to 
admit that I am not an actor, but a buffoon; neverthe- 
less this public demonstration of the fact is hard to 
bear.’’ The curtain rose on the third act; L’Ouvrier 
appeared; Madame Bernhardt burst out laughing; so 
did the whole house. Ten minutes later the divine 
Sarah was in tears. The curtain fell. The house was 
sobbing. Coquelin Ainé left his seat and approached 
Madame Bernhardt. Tears were streaming from his 
comical eyes. ‘‘I am going,’’ said he; ‘‘farewell.’’ 
‘“‘Where are you going?’ she asked. ‘‘To Pére La 
Chaise,’’ said he, ‘‘to bury myself.’ ‘‘I will go with 
you,’’ said she. ‘‘But in the name of God let us wait 
till the performance is over. If I know anything of 
stage-craft there will be another occasion to make us 
laugh. I would not miss it for assured salvation.”’ 
‘‘Admit,’’ said Coquelin, ‘‘that I am a lumpish ama- 
teur.’’ ‘‘Never! But admit, you, that my voice is full 
of cracks!’’ ‘‘Never,’’ said Coquelin, and he hastened 
back to his seat, for the signal had been given for the 
curtain to go up. During the act Coquelin was heard 
to say: ‘‘Those feet—oh, those feet, how eloquent!’’ 
And when the performance was over he sought out 
Madame Bernhardt, and said: ‘‘I thank God that at 
least this man is a Frenchman.’’ ‘‘And I,’’ said 
Madame, ‘‘thank God that he is a Jew.” 

But all this is advancing matters too much. How 
did L’Ouvrier get his chance to play before Paris? In 
a manner thoroughly characteristic. Says the journal: 
‘‘Having ascertained that Monsieur Didot was alone 
in his office, and, indeed, in the whole theatre, except 
for a boy to answer the bells, I took the latter, an in- 
telligent gamin, intomy confidence. ‘Iam an actor,’ I 
said, ‘and I have a grudge against Monsieur Didot. I 
am going to frighten him, but I shall not hurt him. 
If he calls for help, do not hear. I am only going to 
play a trick on him.’ Then I gave the gamin a couple 
of francs and ascended to Monsieur Didot’s office. I 
assumed the face of a madman, entered without knock- 
ing, locked the door behind me, and put the key in my 
pocket. ‘They say I am mad,’ I said; ‘what do you 
think?’ Monsieur Didot is a large, courageous man, 
who has fought a number of duels. He rose and placed 
himself so that his large desk was between us. ‘I am 
not really mad,’ I said, ‘but sometimes I feel in my 
muscles a superhuman force, and I have to exercise it. 
That,’ I said, in a confidential tone, ‘is how I escaped. 
There were bars in the window. I took them in my 
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hands;. they came to pieces. It is good to be strong. 
Sometimes I feel as if I could tear a man’s head from 
his body with my hands.’ Here I advanced a few 
steps, looking more and more insane. ‘I must try it 
some time,’ I said. Monsieur Didot was trembling 
violently, like a man in a malarial chill. ‘But I’m not 
mad,’ I said, ‘and the proof is that at times I imagine 
myself to be a dog.’ Here I began to yelp, bark, and 
snarl. Monsieur Didot’s hand closed on a heavy ruler. 
‘See,’ I said, and I held up my hands so that he could 
see the scars in the palms, ‘I have been crucified. Do 
you wonder that I am a little queer at times? And the 
queerest thing is this, that I have never been in a 
theatre and yet at times I imagine myself to be an 
actor. Nothing soothes me like reciting. See, at the 
thought of it, the mad look leaves my eyes. Would 
you like to hear me recite?’ He nodded. He was too 
frightened to speak. I let the madness go out of my 
face, and in a heart-broken voice counted from one to 
twenty in Arabic. When I had finished tears were 
rolling down the manager’s face. ‘That was how I lost 
her,’ Isaid. Than I began again at one and counted 
to twenty in a comic manner. And though he was 
shaking in his shoes, laughter burst from Monsieur 
Didot’s mouth before I had finished saying the number 
five. ‘See,’ I said, ‘how rational I can be if I am 
humored.’ Then, suddenly kneeling, I began to make 
love to a chair with the most soul-moving passion. 
Again Monsieur Didot wept. Then I scolded the chair, 
pretending that it was my little boy and that he had 
fallen down in the mud in his Sunday clothes. Then I 
made it my confessor, and confessed to the most idiotic 
crimes and sins. Monsieur Didot roared with laugh- 
ter. Then I became, in a moment, perfectly rational. 
‘Confess,’ I said, ‘that you have been entertained. I 
am not in the least mad. I want you to stage me ina 
play which I shall select. That is all. Perhaps you 

ave not seen enough of my art to judge. Give me 
five minutes, and I will die of consumption, waste away 
before your eyes, and spit blood. It is not pretty, but 
I can do it, though it is disagreeable to bite the inside 
of one’s mouth. Or, if you prefer, I will have an 
epileptic fit, or strangle myself. Or, if you like, I will 
go mad again and frighten you to death.’ 

‘*Monsieur Didot vented a long sigh. ‘Whatever you 
do,’ he said, ‘don’t go mad. It was horrible. But I 
will stage you in whatever play you select. You are 
wonderful. But what was that first piece you recited? 
I could not understand a word of it, yet it made me 
cry.’ ‘That,’ I said,‘was the Arabic for the cardinal num- 
bers one to twenty inclusive. And so was the second 
piece, which, if I am not mistaken, made you laugh.’”’ 

That was how L’Ouvrier induced a manager to give 
him a start. The rest, the first night—Cdipus—be- 
longs to dramatic history. On the one side the audi- 
ence and critics, experienced playgoers hostile to new 
blood; on the other side to do battle against them, a 
little Jew, who had never faced an audience till that 
moment—a little Jew with big ears, clad in the classic 
robes of a Grecian king. The result was never in 
doubt. The little Jew appeared—enormous and domi- 
nant. His voice sounded like a great belltolling. The 
rigid tragedy throbbed with passion and life. Horror 
appeared like something tangible on the most cynical 
faces. At the point when C2dipus appears, after put- 
ting out his eyes, to say farewell to his children, many 
persons in the audience screamed and fainted. For 
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days all Paris talked of a Greek king dead these thou- 
sand years. 

A critic is said to have asked L’Ouvrier at this time 
how, being a smallish man, he managed to make him- 
self look large. 

‘*By thinking large,’’ said L’Ouvrier. 

‘“‘And with whom did you study eloquence?”’ 

‘*With silence.”’ 

Pressed to explain himself, he said: ‘‘I went into the 
desert, at a season when no winds blow, and day and 
night there is complete silence. I stood it as long as I 
could. Then I began to talk. At first I had no effect 
on the silence, but gradually I forced it out of my 
vicinity. I pretended that I was a little village. I 
learned to produce all the sounds of one—the women 
scolding, the children howling, the hens clucking, the 
dogs barking. I peopled the solitude and amused 
myself vastly.” 


Vi 


IMON L’OUVRIER became the talk of the town. 

People rushed to see him, and scrambled to know 
him. His journal was published. He was proclaimed 
a conqueror, not over nations, but over matter and 
mind. The French, with their strong leaning to fanati- 
cal worship, set him upon a solitary pinnacle, in the 
clouds above other pinnacles, and saw in him the true 
apostle of art. Nor was L’Ouvrier backward in pro- 
pounding his gospel. He had worked, suffered, sacri- 
ficed, sowed—now he would play, rejoice, smell the 
grateful incense, and reap. 

“In the beginning,’’ he said on one occasion to a 
reporter, ‘‘there were three ambitions in my family: 
my father’s, to have me bake cakes well; my mother’s, 
to have me marry a lady; my own, to become a great 
actor. The other day a Royal Personage took luncheon 
at my house, incognito. I offered him a little cake 
which I had compounded and baked with my own 
hands. He pronounced it delicious. Thus my father's 
ambition for me may be said to have borne fruit. I 
have received two offers of marriage from women who, 
to judge by name and position, if not action, are ladies. 
Thus my mother may rest in peace, for, while I shall 
not marry either of them, I could if I would. As for 
my own ambition, I need only say that I have been re- 
ceived with ovations by the people of Paris, with whom 
rests the last word in things appertaining toart. If I 
am a great actor, it is because I have worked hard. If 
I am not, it is because I have not worked hard enough.”’ 

By what kind of a moral code did this curious man 
live? What was he like? The first question is the 
more easily answered. He gave money in charity, 
lived frugally and free from all breath of scandal. The 
second question is difficult, but, from combining the 
accounts of those who knew him best, I have concluded 
that he was polite, self-assured, without offense, a little 
stiff and distant, a better talker than listener. He 
dressed quietly, was scrupulously clean, and quite 
without the vagaries of lesser stage favorites. He 
played steadily night after night and was open and 
consistent in his business obligations—in short, a man 
of his word, who took no liberties with the existing 
school of manners. He deserved the success for which 
he had given so much mind and so much courage. 
There could be no better proof than the fact that his 
brother and sister artists admired him with all fervor 





and no jealousy. He must then have been a ver 
happy man at this time: financially and socially secure. 
enjoying excellent health, and the promise of many 
years during which he should give infinite pleasure to 
multitudes of people—gloom them with tragedy, burst 
them with laughter. But fate had an awful blow for 
him in her bludgeon. 

When he first met Aimée de Longueville is not known. 
It was not even known for months that they were any- 
thing but acquaintances. Then came the announce. 
ment of their engagement and approaching marriage 
All Paris rose to applaud. Then came the Charity 
Bazar fire, and Aimée de Longueville, in her youth, 
beauty, and innocence, was burned to death—horribly, 
beyond recognition. 

Simon L’Ouvrier did not receive this blow in a man- 
ner worthy of his manhood and his genius. He left the 
stage and plunged into every excess which his genius 
could devise. Houses were no longer open to him, 
society cut him, the press forgot him. So fast a pace 
did he go that in less than a year he presented a barely 
recognizable shadow of himself, a malevolent, evil 
shadow, forever dogging the footsteps of vice. He 
was dubbed by vicious associates ‘‘the Wandering 
a. All this is very unpleasant to think about. 

et us hasten to the end. 

It came out that Aimée de Longueville’s mother was 
starving. The directors of the Francais organized a 
benefit, sought out Simon L’Ouvrier, and begged him 
to take part.. Besodden as he was with drink, it took 
him some time to understand what was wanted. When 
he did, he said: ‘‘Very well, I will play the farewell 
scene from ‘(£dipus.’ ”’ 

The fact that L’Ouvrier was once more to exercise 
his genius set Paris by the ears to obtain seats at the 
benefit. And those who were lucky enough to bid 
themselves into the theatre were treated to a perform- 
ance which, though great, was not in the least what 
they had expected. L’Ouvrier appeared with his crown 
on the side of his head, two enormous glass eyes hang- 
ing around his neck by strings, his ears wiggling, and 
his toes turned in. He spoke, indeed, the heartrending 
words of Cdipus, but he lent to their utterance the 
most comical inflections and byplay. For half an hour 
the theatre crashed with laughter; people howled and 
held their sides. When the curtain fell the applause 
and cries for L’Ouvrier lasted five minutes. The man- 
ager stepped before the curtain. 

‘*Monsieur L’Ouvrier,’’ said he, ‘‘wishes me to thank 
you for your kind attention, and to say further that 
he has gone home to die, and bids you farewell. He 
wishes me to thank you further on behalf of your kind- 
ness to the memory of Aimée de Longueville.’’ 


Simon L’Ouvrier on his deathbed with consumption 
played one more part. 

‘*How long have I to live?’’ said he to the doctor. 

“It is a question of minutes, my poor friend,”’ said 
the doctor. 

‘‘How little you know,”’’ said L’Ouvrier 
am improving—I am getting well.’’ 

The doctor affirms that color came into L’Ouvrier’s 
cheeks, that his temperature and pulse became normal, 
and he gave orders for a hearty meal, laughed and 
joked like one who has suddenly and successfully 
passed a serious climax, and then, exclaimmg hilari- 
ously: ‘‘I can still do it,’’ collapsed and died. 


‘Look, I 
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SHOWING HOW A ROYAL SALUTE WAS WASTED ON AN UNGRATEFUL REPUBLIC 





Behind a week-old copy of the Hongkong ‘‘Gazette’’ 


OW Vardon McNess was a long way from 

being either a fool or a knave. He wasn’t a 

saint, that’s true enough, and the load of wis- 

dom he carried around had not bent his shoul- 

ders. But Vardy—every one in the navy knew 

him as Vardy McNess—Vardy was what a Britisher 

would call ‘‘rather a good sort, you know,’’ which means 

a whole lot more to an Englishman than it does to us. 

So, on the whole, let us judge Vardy, if judge him we 
must, as lightly as we may. 

In the first place they shouldn’t have kept Vardy for 
more than two years on the Comfort. That was no 
just reward for the countermining he did at Santiago, 
no proper payment for the man who planned the rais- 
ing of the—but never mind about details. 

And what if he did cut loose once in Honolulu? No 
one was hurt; at least no one but a few scared Kanakas, 
and they didn’t count. And suppose, on another occa- 


By SEWELL FORD 


sion, the young wife of a dyspeptic bureau officer was 
silly enough to dance five waltzes of an evening with 
Lieutenant McNess, and carry away a curly lock of 
Vardy’s red hair? Was that any excuse for using the 
unseen wires of the Navy Department to send a highly 
popular and sometimes useful young senior lieutenant 
off on a wretched little one-gun transport? 

But the dyspeptic bureaucrat had his way, and off 
Vardy went. There he stayed, too; so long that it 
seemed to him as if some one in Washington must have 
scratched his name off the list. 

It was that three weeks’ wait in Shanghai, however, 
that proved too much for even the cherubic disposition 
of Vardy McNess. Ever lie in at the Lien Wen Tung 
docks, Shanghai? Well, you haven’t missed much. 
There is where the little Comfort lay for twenty-one 
hot, interminable days and nights, rubbing her fenders 
against the pier head, her decks blistering, her cabins 
like bake ovens, and nothing in the world to be done 
save wait for orders. Some naval officers had gone up 
to Peking with a lot of marines, and the Comfort was 
to take them back to their stations when the Boxers 
quieted down and the Powers had settled things. 

Then there was Commander Fulling, side-whiskered, 
strutty, ridiculous. It was bad enough to be shelved 
on atransport, but to serve as ordnance and navigating 
officer under a man like Fulling—Vardy could think of 
nothing worse that might befall him. For one thing, 
Fulling was pious. Vardy McNess was not pious, not 
so that you would notice it. Then Commander Fulling 
managed to make himself believe that the Comfort was 
really a ship to be proud of. Vardy was not proud of 
the Comfort. He called her, in common with other 
members of the staff and line, a hay boat, ferry barge, 
truck scow. Lastly, Fulling was a teetotaler. Vardy 
—well, you ask any naval man if he ever drank a 
MeNess rickey. 

All of which failed to make those three weeks of 
waiting seem either pleasant or short. Day after day 





The ‘‘Gazette’’ came down with a hasty rustle 


Vardy stared out under the deck awnings, or through 
the open ports, at a ceaseless procession which had long 
since lost all its novelty for him. Up and down the 
muddy current of the old Yang-tse went the dingy 
hemp boats, the ugly rice junks, the sampans rowed by 
coolies who looked as much alike as so many yellow 
biscuits, the great, square-rigged lime-juicers, and the 
pink-funneled tramp steamers. Shoreward were the 
long lines of rusty iron warehouses, the brick-red oil 
tanks, and, rising tier on tier above them, the streets of 
Shanghai’s foreign quarter. 

And then, of course, being unoccupied by better 
things, the mind of Vardy McNess began to dwell on 
the singular injustice of a fate which bound him with 
double hawsers to so much that he disliked. Where 
was the North Atlantic Squadron? he wondered. Was 
it swinging at anchor in Hampton Roads, or the North 
River, or off Bar Harbor? Where they have summer 
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evolutions, and holiday receptions, and deck dances? 
And were the jolly home girls begging for uniform 
puttons and belt buckles? Ah, those dear, fair-skinned, 
clean-hearted, wholesome home girls! How was it that 
others of his rank, no better men than he, could get 
coveted billets? There was Huffles, in Washington; 
Prawley, at Mare Island; and Matthews—pop-eyed 
Matthews, who didn’t know a 
two-step from a back somer- 
sault—at the Newport Train- 
ing Station. Quite profitless, 
such thoughts as these, to be 
sure. But we must remember 
the kind of chap Vardy was. 
He needed to be doing some- 
thing, either work or play, it 
mattered little to him. He 
could do both well, particu- 
larly the latter. It had been 
nothing unusual, when he had 
been with the fleet, for a mes- 
sage to be wigwagged from 
the flagship: ““Send over Mc- 
Ness for dinner.’’ His stock 
of yarns never ran out, he 
knew all the latest songs, and 
he could hammer out ragtime 
melodies on anything, from a 
snare-drum to a grand piano. 
But of what use were such 
talents in the wardroom of a 
hay boat like the Comfort ? 

tt was in this frame of 
mind that Lieutenant McNess 
strode down the shore-opening 
gangway one August morn- 
ing, with a Japanese stew- 
ard trailing behind carrying 
amarket basket. Ostensibly 
Vardy was off after supplies 
for the officers’ mess. Actu- 
ally he was giving no thought 
to such business. Picking his 
way across the water-front avenues, he mounted the 
slope of the Yen Ho Po, passed shop after shop, and 
finally gained Magnolia Terrace. Once there he dis- 
missed the Jap and sought out the Scotch Plumes, 
which is one of the few spots east of Dover Straits 
where you can get cream ale drawn from the wood. 
Mother Maggie, sitting in ponderous state behind her 
teak-wood bar, smiled a welcome on him, as she smiles 
on many men of many lands. 

In the front room of the Plumes were three tables. 
A massive German silk buyer had spread out a map of 
Shanghai province on one; at another two lean Portu- 
guese, probably chief engineer and mate of some tramp, 
were gabbling excitedly over nothing at all; while at 
the third table sat a person who obscured himself be- 
hind a week-old copy of the Hongkong ‘‘Gazette.’’ 

It was like Vardy to take a chance on the unknown. 
Straddling a bamboo stool on the opposite side of the 
table from the ‘‘Gazette,’’ he held up a thumb and fore- 
finger for the information of the Chinese bar waiter. 
John understood. He brought a foaming pewter mug. 

“And one of Mother Maggie’s little mutton pies to 
go with it,’’ said Vardy. 

The ‘‘Gazette’’ came down with a hasty rustle. A 
green-veiled sun helmet appeared, next a pair of shifty 
brown eyes, then a straight thin-edged nose of gener- 
ous length, and lastly a crisp, chestnut colored beard 
curling away from a sensuous-lipped mouth. 

“By the great Chop Chop, if it isn’t Vardy McNess!’’ 
rumbled out from the chestnut beard. 

“Tutt! Rameses Tutt!’’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
McNess. 

“Topside, if you please; Topside Tutt is the way 
they call me here in the treaty ports. These yellow 
beggars, it seems, appreciate the genial benevolence 
of my smiling phiz. ‘Tutt, he alle time topside,’ they 
say; and it’s almost as good as Bank of England notes 
in my business.’’ 

The lieutenant smiled knowingly. ‘‘Then you’re in 
the same line, eh?’’ and he shuffled an imaginary pack 
of cards, 

“What, me?’ Topside Tutt raised both hands in 
protest. ‘‘My boy, do I look like a man who could teach 
the Oriental anything about sinful games of chance? 
No, no! Besides, I’ve quit that long ago. I’ve re- 
formed. Vardy, you are now in the presence of the 
Anglo-Asiatic Development Company,’’ and Tutt re- 
moved the sun helmet reverently. 

‘What are you developing just now?”’ 

“Possibilities, my boy, always possibilities. 
wish to negotiate a railroad concession? I am open for 
the business. I can get you an audience with a red 
button mandarin, or book you for a passage up the 
Tiver. Are you introducing steam plows, or phono- 
graphs, or sewing machines? I’m the man you ought 
tosee first. I know the ropes. Prompt attention given 
to all commissions, large or small. I will start a revo- 
ution in any province you may name, or sell you a 
chest of first chop tea.”’ 

“Tutt,”’ observed the lieutenant, gazing at him over 
the rim of his ale mug, ‘‘you’re a bigger scoundrel than 
ever. Here’s to you.”’ 

Topside Tutt neither winced nor frowned. He drank 
to the sentiment. When aman has caught you filling 
flushes from the bottom of the deck, what is the use in 
being thin-skinned? 











Do you 


II 


T° be sure, this was not precisely a case of the lamb 

being cast under the paws of the tiger. It was 
only by comparison with Topside that Vardy McNess 
seemed lamblike. For Tutt was a hard one. We need 
not mince words about him. When you find an Ameri- 
can drifting in indefinite and unexplained exile up and 
down the China coast, where extradition papers are of 
no evel, you have reason to suspect his motives. But 





‘*The Rev. J. Bristow ’’ 
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Vardy thrust suspicions from his mind. In his irre- 
sponsibie boyish way he was quite ready to hobnob 
with the Old Harry himself if there was any fun to be 
gotten out of it. And certainly Tutt could be an en- 
tertaining fellow. Also, when he chose, he was easier 
to find than to lose. More than an hour later, when 
Vardy McNess returned to the Tung Docks, Tutt was 
still with him. Midway of 
the pier they stopped, for a 
last word, before a tarpaulin 
shelter under which was 
~ stacked a miscellaneous lot of 
dunnage. There were trunks, 
bags, boxes, barrels, and some 
hundred or so slim brass 
shells, neatly corded. 


‘“‘What’s all that?’ asked 
Tutt. ; 
“That,’’ said Lieutenant 


McNess, ‘‘is a sample of the 
glorious business that has 
kept me seesawing between 
heathendom and ’Frisco for 
thelastage. ‘That’s what I’ve 
come down to, trucking for 
the navy. Exciting, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘But these?”’ said Tutt, in- 
dicating the shells. 

‘‘Six-pound blanks that the 
Chicago dumped here for us 
to take back to Mare Island; 
condemned, I suppose, or per- 
haps she was overstocked.”’ 

“Blanks, eh?’ Tutt was 
bending over them curiously. 

“Yes, blanks—loaded with 
black powder, and a cork wad 
instead of a steel pill. And 
next week, or week after, as 
I’m ordnance officer on this 
one gun craft of ours, I'll 
have to get these aboard and 
stowed away.”’ 

Tutt seemed glued to the spot. One would have 
thought he had never seen a rapid-fire shell before. 

‘‘You’re in charge of ’em, you say? And after you 
get them back to ’Frisco, what then?’ 

Lieutenant McNess smiled indulgently. Who would 
have guessed that a fellow like Tutt would have the 
inquisitiveness of a green tourist? 

“Then, Tutt, I have them taken ashore and carefully 
stored in the ordnance shed. After that my tremen- 
dous responsibility ends.”’ 

The heavy-lidded eyes of Tutt took on a sophisticated 
squint which was somehow strangely familiar yet puz- 
zling to McNess, until he remembered. Oh, yes, that 
was the way Tutt used to squint when he was prepar- 
ing to back his hand with the last chip in his pile; and 
the worst of it was, as Vardy regretfully recalled, you 
never could tell whether he held four bullets or a pair 
of trays. 

‘*McNess,’’ it’s a wonderful trust the United States 
Government puts in the young men it sends out to 
serve it on the high seas and in foreign lands—won- 
derful.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed the lieutenant, ‘‘it is. For instance, I 
might steal a dozen or so of those trinkets—and give 
"em away to my friends 
for watch-charms.”’ 

Mr. Tutt did not smile 
at this frivolous retort. 

‘*Here,’’ he went on tap- 
ping the wharf planks 
with the ferule of his 
sun umbrella, ‘‘is China; 
China, with all her vast 
wealth. Over there,’’ and 
he pointed toward the 
gangway of the transport, 
“is the United States— 
and devil the sign of a 
customs officer between.”’ 
Again he squinted guard- 
edly at Lieutenant Mc- 
Ness. An amused smile 
showed on the cherubic 
face, that wasall. ‘‘Vardy, 
my boy,’’ resumed Tutt 
confidentially, ‘‘did you 
know that right here in 
this wicked city of Shang- 
hai one could buy Ar na- 
tive opium, guiltless of 
revenue stamps, for five 
dollars the pound? And 
did it ever occur to you 
that the same stuff would 
bring $33 a pound in ’Fris- 
co? Then there are pearls. 
See that disreputable old 
junk lying out there? 
She’s just in from the 
Jolo banks, and only to- 
day her villainous captain 
offered me a double hand- 
ful of pink pearls at a 
price that would make a 
Maiden Lane dealer weep 
for joy. McNess, it’s a 
pity you lieutenants are 
such a pampered, overpaid 
lot; otherwise you might like to go in with me on 
the chance of making ten thousand apiece. Eh?’ 

To the great credit of Lieutenant Vardon McNess, be 
it said that he looked Topside Tutt squarely in the eyes 
and laughed. 

“Tutt,’’ said McNess calmly, ‘‘you’re an amusing 
blackguard, but you’re a blackguard, just the same.”’ 

And Tutt? 
significant glance. 
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His eyes sought the pile of shells with a 
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‘*You will find me at the Scotch Plumes to-morrow 
between tiffin and five o’clock,’’ said he as the lieu- 
tenant turned on his heel and strode toward the 
gangway. 

Ah, the serpent wisdom of that man Tutt! When 
the broiling day had given place to a hot, moonless 
night, a night when the moist heat came welling out of 
the blackness in sultry waves, as if the great Chinese 
dragon breathed seaward through the wide mouth of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, Vardon McNess, arrayed simply in 
striped pajamas, came on deck and gazed at the stars. 

Overside the lazy river current purred along the side 
plates and swirled around the dock piiing. Forward 
the deck watch shuffled monotonously back and forth. 
From below came a droning sound, like that of a fly 
in a bottle. Harkens, the first officer, was snoring in- 
dustriously. None of these sounds, however, made an 


impression on the ears of Lieutenant McNess. He was 
recalling the smooth tones of Topside Tutt. At last he 


chuckled; a reckless, mischievous, schoolboy chuckle. 
‘What a ripping joke on old Fulling if I should,’’ he 
observed as he threw away the stub of a wheat-paper 
cigarette. 
Half an hour after tiffin next day Lieutenant McNess 
once more climbed the Yen Ho Po and entered the 
Scotch Plumes. Topside Tutt was there. 


III 


WHATEVER else may be said of Tutt, he was an 

artist at his trade. A bungler would probably 
have tried to land the stuff stealthily from a boat by 
night, and most likely brought the harbor police down 
on him. Tutt stood on the pier at midday and directed 
the drayman just where to pile the boxes against the 
outer wall of the tarpaulin shelter, and on the land side. 
They were innocent-looking boxes. The labels asserted 
that they held canned tomatoes, put up in Baltimore, 
U.S.A. But those bluish-gray, wide-mouthed jars 
within were quite unlike tomato cans, strikingly un- 
like them. 

Just how and when the contents of those jars got into 
those rapid-fire shells Lieutenant McNess could only 
surmise. He noted that a tarpaulin had slipped over 
the front of the shelter, and that a clean-cut slit might 
be detected in the side next the boxes. He felt a cer- 
tain satisfaction in having the blanks carried aboard 
under the very nose of Commander Fulling, and he 
smiled as he watched them stowed away in the spare 
ammunition locker. 

‘*You’ll be waiting for us in ’Frisco?’’ he asked of 
Tutt when they next met at their rendezvous. 

“T guess I’d better go along with you to see that 
nothing happens to those precious shells,’’ said Tutt. 

‘“You have one more guess,’’ laughed the lieutenant. 

‘‘Wait and see,’’ retorted Tutt. 

Still Vardy McNess was incredulous. He had under- 
estimated the resources of the man, however. Twelve 
hours before the transport sailed there appeared at the 
gangway a portly personage garbed in rusty black. 
He wore a white string tie. His chestnut whiskers had 
a clerical cut. The personage requested an interview 
with Commander Fulling. He had it. 

The result may best be described perhaps, in his own 
words, as he conveyed the information to Lieutenant 
McNess, who discovered him when the transport was 
well out of the harbor, 
sitting snugly in a corner 
of the wardroom with a 
teacher’s Bible open on 
his knee. 

‘*‘What the devil!’’ be- 
gan McNess. 

‘‘Not at all, young man, 
not at all,’’ and the cleri- 
cal one raised a warning 
hand. ‘‘The Rev. J. Bris- 
tow, at your service; a 
humble worker in the 
vineyard, late of the un- 
fortunate mission at Ping 
Yen."’ 


‘Missionary !’’ echoed 
McNess. ‘‘You!’’ 


‘Ay, even I, homeless 
and persecuted. But your 
kind commander, a most 
devout and Christian man, 
I have heard, has under- 
taken to restore me to my 
native land. And here I 
am.”’ 

‘‘Bible and all,’’ added 
the lieutenant. ‘‘But how 
does the old man work 
you in; as assistant chap- 
lain?’’ 

“IT believe the name of 
J. Bristow appears on the 
ship’s compiement among 
the coal-passers; a slight 
deception, no doubt, but 
in a righteous cause. This 
particular J. Bristow, how- 
ever, passes no coal this 
trip. He shares the cabin 
of the second engineer 
and messes aft. Truly, 
your commander is a most 
devout man.’’ 
old _billy-goat,’’ commented 


for this outrage ?’’ 


‘“‘He’s a_ soft-headed 
Lieutenant McNess. 

Vardy was not pleased with this feat of Tutt’s. To 
hoodwink old Fulling by turning his beloved Comfort 
into a smuggler had seemed an excellent joke when the 
thing was fresh. But to cruise all the way across the 
Pacific as the secret accomplice of this versatile black- 
guard was more than he had bargained for. 

Tutt, however, seemed to enjoy the situation keenly. 
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He would sing psalms and read prayers with Com- 
mander Fulling in the cabin, then he would come on 
deck, poke McNess jovially in the ribs and remark: 

““Think of. it, Vardy! We've got twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of contraband stuff below decks. Why, 
it’s the biggest and slickest thing of the kind ever 
pulled off. And do you know, I thought of it all the 
minute I saw those blooming shells. Regular inspira- 
tion, I call that, same as poets have.’’ The details came 
later. ‘*First I was for dumping out all the powder and 
plugging ’em full of opium. ‘No,’ says I, ‘that would 
make ’em too heavy. Some Jackie might suspect.’ So 
I empties out two-thirds, cuts a pasteboard wad to fit 
on top of what was left, and then fills up to the cork 
plug with the hop. The pearls I sews up in little bags 
and loads into a half-dozen different shells that I'd 
only scooped a handful of powder out of. Wasn’t that 
smooth? Next time, though, we’ll go in for pearls 
altogether.”’ 

‘‘Next time!’’ Lieutenant McNess was alert now. 

“Sure! Say, Vardy, you don’t think we can live for- 
ever on a few thousand, do you? Why, this little stunt 
of ours will just give us a working capital. The second 
trip we’ll make a regular killing; and after the third— 
why, then we can retire, perhaps. But we can’t quit 
now, you know.’”. 

Vardy McNess glanced up to see Tutt squinting at 
him from under heavy, narrowed lids. Afterward, 
night on night, as the U.S.S. Comfort chugged steadily 
toward the rising sun, reeling off her twelve knots as 
conscientiously as though she had been making eigh- 
teen, Lieutenant McNess would wake to remember that 
glance. It was not a vindictive glance, nor threaten- 
ing. It conveyed merely the air of confident propri- 
etorship. And Vardy winced 
under it. Tutt’s changed atti- 
tude was not wholly a bluff. He 
held the whip. 

So you can see how much the 
unlooked-for contents of that 
heaven-sent mailbag meant to 
him when it was brought aboard 
at Honolulu. Before it had been 
opened ten minutes there were 
three mightily pleased men in the 
transport’s wardroom. ‘There 
was old Fulling, whose very 
whiskers radiated pride and joy. 
He was to go as first officer on a 
cruiser, a real warship, and a 
new one, just out of the yard. 
Then there was Harkens, whose 
a had come in a long 

lue envelope. He was to suc- 
ceed Fulling on the quarterdeck 
of the Comfort. Lastly there 
was Vardy McNess. His pen- 
ance was over. They had re- 
membered him at Washington. 

‘‘Lieutenant Vardon McNess 
is hereby detached from the 
U.S.S. Comfort and is ordered 
to report for duty at the Train- 
ing Station, Newport, the same 
to take effect at the end of the 
present cruise.”’ 

Half a dozen times he read 
that brief document. They could 
have given him nothing that he 
would have liked better. The 
Training Station! That was 
where they were trying out the 
new submarines. Probably they 
would give him one, and a picked 
crew. They would allow him to 
risk his neck under water and 
above. It would be action, ‘life. 
Whereupon came Tutt, smiling 
insinuatingly, squinting warily 
through heavy lids. Tutt had 
heard. He wanted to know 
things. Did Lieutenant McNess 
intend to post off East and 
abandon that little enterprise? 

The lieutenant should remem- 
ber that he, Tutt, had invested 
almost every dollar he had in the world in that enter- 

rise. Besides, it would be awkward, would it not, to 
eave those doctored shells for some one else to dis- 
cover? They would ask questions, perhaps. Ah, that 
was better! Two days? Yes, if the lieutenant would 
give him but six hours alone with those shells he would 
empty them. 

And then? Newport, was it, where Vardy was going? 
Well, there might be opportunities at the Newport sta- 
tion. The United States Government had such un- 
bounded faith in young naval officers. There should 
be contracts to give out, and such things. With one 
partner on the inside and another at large, the Anglo- 
Asiatic Development Company, under a change of name 
and with ready capital, ought to prosper. 

‘‘And I rather think this make-up as the Rev. J. Bris- 
tow will carry me safely through Chicago and New 
York; eh, Vardy? In fact, I think I’ll stick to it fora 
while. So you may expect your friend Bristow to turn 
up in Newport before long.”’ 

Vardy McNess chewed his upper lip through this 
speech, but when the end came he shook off the too 
familiar hand on his sleeve impatiently. 

‘‘See here, Tutt, we might as well thrash this thing 
out right now. I agreed to see you through this deal, 
and I’ll doit. But after that, we’re quits. If you show 
up in Newport I’ll throw you off the dock.”’ 

Tutt grinned an insolent, arrogant grin, such as a 
bully might bestow on a man whom he held by the 
throat against a wall. 

“T’d make a tremendous splash, Vardy, if you did. 
No, no, my boy, you can’t afford to throw me over- 
board—not while those shells are below decks, not even 
after they’re scraped out. Opium is such sticky stuff. 
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Why, I could send an affidavit from as far away as 
Shanghai that would start an investigating committee 
nosing around on your tracks. No, Vardy, you'll not 
quit just yet. I need you and you need me. So we'll 
just keep on—developing things.’ 

For six uncomfortable days, six almost sleepless 
nights, poor Vardy McNess struggled and twisted in 
the net. And then, being very little of a knave and 
just a bit more of a fool than usual, he arrived at the 
conclusion that with those opium-laden shells below 
and Tutt at his heels, he was no longer fit to wear 
shoulder straps in the service he loved. 

He had passed his word to Tutt. That should stand. 
But his resignation should go to Washington by the 
first mail he could catch. With all his jaunty years be- 
hind him, he sat down to pen the bitter words. 


IV 


"THE U.S. S. Comfort had steamed through the Golden 
Gate and was picking up the inner channel buoys 
when a keen-eyed bos’un forward made a discovery. 

‘‘Looks like there was something going on in the 
Bay, sir,’’ he reported to the officer of the deck. 

Lieutenant Harkens admitted that it did. Then, 
after a look through his glasses, he hurried over to 
Commander Fulling. 

‘““There’s a review on in the harbor, sir. 
dress ship?’’ 

‘‘Review? Bless me, blessme! Why, so there is, Mr. 
Harkens, so there is.’’ The commander had his own 
glasses up now. Suddenly he tore them from his eyes. 

‘“The executive ensign, Mr. Harkens! Don’t you see 


Shall we 





‘Have it thrown overboard at once—I want to see it go”’ 


it—there, just over the port bow? 
Mr. Harkens! He must be reviewing the fleet. Call 
all hands. Here, Mr. McNess! On deck, sir. The 
President is reviewing the fleet. We are just in time. 
See that you get all our bunting on us, and at once, if 
you please, Mr. McNess,’’ whereat Commander Fulling 
dashed below to rig himself in full-dress uniform. 

A review and the ae nach in it! What rare luck! It 
had never occurred before, might never occur again, 
but he would make the most of this opportunity. 

Meanwhile there was a fine stir forward and aft. The 
bos’un shrilled for all he was worth. Orders were 
bawled about. 

‘Sound the ruffle. 
A-a-a-all hands!’ 

Not more than a mile ahead could be seen the rear- 
most ships of two long lines; battleships, cruisers, gun- 
boats, all in holiday dress; while far beyond, just 
approaching the head of the fleet, was a smaller craft, 
probably a revenue cutter, from whose main truck 
streamed out the blue flag of the eagle and stars, the 
personal ensign of the nation’s head. 

Up went the code flags, up tramped the marines, the 
ser nti makeshift band took its station. 

‘‘Pass the word for the gun crew to unlimber,”’ or- 
dered Harkens, and the little six-pounder, which just 
saved the Comfort from being a hay boat and nothing 
more, was made ready. ‘The main hatch was lifted off, 
up came the ammunition, and by the time the transport 
had steamed into position at the outer end of the line 
all was in readiness. ‘The marines manned the rail, the 
colors snapped in the breeze, and the gun captain waited 
for the word. 

Bang, bang, bangety, bang! 


It’s the President, 


Call the guard. All hands up! 





There came the first salute, as the boat bearin the 
President-entered between the lines. After that it Was 
one continuous roar which echoed against the distant 
hills and filled the bay with smoke and noise. At Jag 
came the Com/for?’s turn. Commander Fulling, swejj. 
ing with the importance of the moment, gave the word 
himself. 

‘‘Pop, pop, poppety, pop!’’ went the rapid-fire. It was 
like the report of a penny cap pistol after a String of 
giant firecrackers had been set off. 

Fulling, his face purple with rage and mortification 
rushed to the gun captain. ‘ 

‘“What do you mean, sir? What are you firin 
way, sir?’’ 

‘*Blanks, sir; six-pounders, sir.’’ 

‘‘Pop, pop, poppety, ppp—BANG!”’ 

The final report came out in startling contrast. 

‘““You are doing better, sir. Try that salute again,” 
ordered the commander. : : 

Another lot of twenty-one shells was hastily passeq 
on deck. Again ensued a series of faint pops, relieved 
by two full-toned bangs. 

‘Once more, sir, and lively, now,”’ roared Fulling, 

‘ ‘‘Pop, pop, poppety, pop.’’ Not a single, solitary 
ang. 

The revenue cutter had passed on, circled, and was 
now returning. When abreast of the transport an off- 
cer in a chapeau appeared at the rail with a megaphone, 

‘‘Ahoy the Comfort,’’ he hailed. ‘‘The President. 
wants-to-know-where-you-got your pop-gun?”’ 

There was no wait for a reply, however, and be. 
fore Commander Fulling could find his voice the 
cutter had swept past, but near enough for those 
on the transport to see that all hands aboard, from 
the Chief Executive to the 
grimy-faced stokers at the port- 
holes, were greatly pleased 
about something. 

‘‘Who is responsible for this 
outrage?’ howled Commander 
Fulling. ‘*Who is it that has 
made me the laughing-stock of 
the navy? Where did those shells 
come from, that’s what I want 
to know?”’ 

‘‘We used the spare ammuni- 
tion from the starboard locker, 
sir,’’ reported the gun captain. 

‘‘Spare ammunition, eh? Mr. 
McNess, you’re the ordnance 
officer; do you know anything 
about those shells?” 

Mr. McNess did. He replied 
that they had come from the 
Chicago and were being carried 
back to Mare Island. 

“Condemned ammunition, 
eh?’’ shrieked the commander. 
“Is there any more of it?’ 

‘‘About forty rounds, sir.” 

‘Then have it thrown over- 
board at once, every last piece 
—I want to see it go.”’ 

“Overboard it goes, sir.” 
There was a joyful alacrity 
about the response of Lieuten- 
ant McNess. His features sud- 
denly resumed that cherubic 
expression which fitted them 
best. As the last shell soused 
into the receptive waters of San 
Francisco Bay he turned cheer- 
fully from the rail. 

In the passageway on the port 
side of the after deckhouse he 
almost collided with a big man 
in rusty black, a man who 
grabbed him by the arm and 
demanded hoarsely: 

‘‘Say, McNess, those weren't 
our shells, were they?”’ 

‘‘Our shells? I beg pardon, 
Mr.—er—Bristow, but I don’t 
quite catch your meaning. How- 
ever, if you are curious about 
those blanks that made such a 
fizzle of our salute, I can inform you that they were 
some that we took aboard at Shanghai. Is that all, 
Mr—er—Bristow?”’ 

Perhaps you have seen, at the Zoo, or in a circus 
menagerie, an unruly tiger subdued and driven intoa 
corner by means of an iron bar or a tent stake. Top- 
side Tutt had much the air of a clubbed tiger just about 
then. But Tutt did not snarl. He was too old a gam- 
bler for that. Instead, he tried to grin. It was not a 
robust, convincing grin. 

‘*Fizzle, eh??? commented Tutt. ‘‘Perhaps it was; 
but it cost us just ten thousand apiece, Mr.—er— 
McNess.”’ © 

“If it did,’’ said Vardy calmly, ‘‘it was worth the 
money.”’ 

Twelve hours later, as the Denver Express pulled out 
for the East, Lieutenant McNess littered the smoking 
compartment with the fragments of a document whose 
destruction he seemed thoroughly to enjoy. 

About the same time one Tutt was vainly trying to 
convince the new Commander of the Comfort that the 
appearance of the name of J. Bristow on the ship’s com- 
plement as a coal-passer was all a mistake. He was 
really a missionary. 

But Harkens was cynical and obdurate. 

“‘T have recently been told, my man, that you are 
better fitted for coal-passing than for: mission work. 
Besides, we’re short of coal-passers,’? with which 
Harkens cut short the debate. 

And all the way back across the Pacific there labored 
in the stokehold on the Comfort—such is the ingrati- 
tude of republics—the man who wvas responsible for the 
most uniquely expensive salute ever fired in honor of 
any chief executive. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA 


A plain statement of facts which point to the peaceful absorption of the Cuban Republic by the country 
which made its independence possible, and whose capital is responsible for its present marked progress 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 





STUDY of the conditions which 
A now exist in Cuba wiil convince 
the intelligent visitor that the 
peaceful annexation of the island repub- 
lic to the United States is not only in- 
evitable, but also that such annexation 
will not be postponed for many years. 
Those best qualified to judge do not 
hesitate to predict that this will be one 
of the events to be chronicled within 
the next ten years, and many keen ob- 
servers are of the opinion that it will 
happen much sooner ; in fact, they as- 
sert that it will speedily be forced to 
the front as a political issue in Cuba, 
and that the annexationists will win in 
the first battle. 

A disinterested study of Cuban affairs 
convinces me that the demand for an- 
nexation will come from the people of 
that island, and not as a consequence of 
any craving for new territory on the 
part of the United States. The situa- 
tion is interesting, and to an extent 
peculiar, but it is by no means novel. 
It promises to offer a parallel to the 
conditions which were developed in the 
Transvaal, in which the invasion of for- 
eign capital precipitated a conflict which 
finally wrested independence from the 
sturdy but uncommercial Boers. There 
is this important difference—the Cubans 
welcome the American invasion of capi- 
tal, and their desire for national indi- 
viduality does not loom large against 
their ambition for material wealth. 

This is not to infer that there is 
not an earnest and considerable faction 
which has for its slogan ‘‘Cuba for the 
Cubans,’’ but unless all signs are mis- 
leading these loyalists must give way to 
the pressure which will be exerted by 
the hundreds of millions of outside 
wealth which are pouring into Cuba, 
and which will awaken her to an active 
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ing of cattle imported from Texas 
ranges, copper and iron mines are be- 
ing developed, a network of railroads 
is spreading out over former wilder- 
nesses, modern hotels are taking the 
place of wretched inns, American banks 
and business establishments excite the 
wonder and envy of the natives—a new 
Cuba is building. 

There is practically no restriction of 
the ballot in Cuba, and since there is 
every likelihood that the -question of 
annexation will finally be settled at the 
polls, it is well to inquire into the polit- 
ical predilections of the electorate. For 
this purpose I will divide the voters into 
seven classes as follows: (1) Wage-work- 
ers in cities and on plantations; (2) ne- 
groes and mulattoes; (3) tradesmen and 
small merchants; (4) those of the mid- 
dle class with small fixed incomes; (5) 
politicians, office-holders, and the rural 
guard; (6) capitalists and plantation 
owners; (7) American settlers. 

It may be asserted beyond fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that a large ma- 
jority of the working class is in favor 
of annexation to the United States. I 
questioned hundreds of them on this 
subject and did not find a man who was 
not in favor of making Cuba an Ameri- 
can State. Their reason is based on the 
purely selfish and material considera- 
tion of wages. To them an American 
is the symbol of money. They know 
that from the moment the United States 
terminated the rule of Spain their wages 
were raised. They know that they can 
get more money working for Americans 
than they can for Cubans or Spaniards. 
They believe that workers in the United 
States receive more pay than in any 
country on earth. In a dim way they 
realize that the Cuban Republic exists 








participation in the giant productivities 
to which she is peculiarly fitted. 

The continued independence of the 
Boer Republic became an impossibility 
when aliens held a large percentage of her great en- 
terprises, employed armies of her work-people, were 
all powerful in her commerce and finance, and yet were 
denied participation in affairs of government. In other 
words, a crisis was precipitated when the owners of 
the bulk of Transvaal property found themselves 
checked and humiliated by the votes of their tenants 
and employees. In this commercial era armed inter- 
vention obeys the nod of those who own, and from the 
moment Great Britain became 
financially supreme in South 
Africa the national independ- 


CUBAN ROADS NEAR THE LARGE CITIES THE MOTORIST’S DELIGHT 


only by our sufferance. I am assured that an accurate 
census of the island will show that the white Cubans 
are in a numerical minority. Certain it is that they 
will be in a decided minority within the next five 
years, and unless all signs are misleading, the fol- 
lowing five years will find there as many Americans 
as Cubans. 

Those who have not visited Cuba since the war have 
no conception of the agricultural and industrial revo- 


only by the consent and under the pro- 
tection of the great nation to their north, 
and that their freedom is not of their 
own winning, but a gift which can be 
withdrawn at any time. 

Therefore there is no deep and abiding spirit of 
patriotism among the working class. They have preju- 
dices and traditions, but none of these war against 
annexation. Asa class they are ignorant and illiterate. 
The amount of money in their pay envelopes makes the 
stronger appeal to them. 

Already a considerable percentage of them is em- 
ployed by American investors. When the large majority 
is thus employed—as it surely will be in the near future 
—it goes without saying that 
the workers will vote as those 





ence of the Boers was doomed. om %, 
_If the South African Repub- 4 
lic could not preserve itself *. 
against the aggressive capital- 
ism of a country removed from ™ «© 
it by thousands of miles and 
foreign in every way, what 
shall be expected of Cuba, 
whose headlands are almost 
within sight from the shores 
of its powerful neighbor and 
guardian to the north? ‘The 
echoes of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War have hardly diedaway, 
and the invasion of American 
capital has only started, yet 
those alien financiers already 
in the field have a commanding 
influence. The real capital of 
Cuba is Washington and not 
Havana, and its agricultural 
and industrial future is in the 
hands of investors from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, and not in the 
keeping of the native capital- 
ists of Matanzas, Camaguey, 
or Santiago. 

In any consideration of this 
great question it is idle to 
consider whether or not the 
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who hire them request. Since 
intelligent and independent 
American workmen do this 
very thing at home, it is rea- 
sonable to anticipate that the 
rule will not be broken in 
Cuba. 

Take a sample illustration: 
In the Ceballos district of 
Central Cuba there are now 
employed fully six thousand 
Cuban workmen engaged in 
the development of the great 
sugar-cane plantations and 
citrus: groves which are des- 
tined to make that section 
well known. M. Ceballos 
and other New York capi- 
talists, in association with 
wealthy Cuban principals, are 
spending millions in this work. 
Within three years they will 
have on their pay-rolls fully 
twenty thousand native work- 
men. The. tariff against su- 
gar, oranges, grape-fruit, and 
other products raised on their 
groves and plantations nat- 
urally commits Mr. Ceballos 
to the policy of annexation; 
moreover, like all normal 








Cubans are capable of self- 
government. Beyond doubt 
they have evinced a marked 
aptitude as politicians, and 
have a natural fondness for holding office. They 
cherish the honors which come with official promotion, 
and the man with the muck-rake need not scratch deep 
in Cuba to upturn material which will offend those 
who prefer to leave rottenness alone. But all this is 
beside the question. As I have said before, one need 
not dwell long on the governmental qualifications of 
the Cubans. Even to-day they hold their authority 


AN AMERICAN PROSPECTING PARTY IN A CUBAN JUNGLE 


lution which now is fairly under way. At a conserva- 
tive estimate more than $120,000,000 of American and 
Canadian capital is already invested in that island, and 
this amount will be doubled in the next two years. 
Shrewd capitalists are buying land in tracts of from 
ten thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand acres, 
vast cane fields and orange groves are being planted, 
great plains or savannas are being devoted to the rais- 


Americans, he is unselfishly 
in favor of such a consum- 
mation. 

Before the invasion of Amer- 
ican capital these laborers 
were glad to receive from forty to sixty cents a day. 
When the issue of annexation arises they will look for- 
ward with confidence to an increase over the present 
rate of a dollar a day, and it is certain that they will 
not be disappointed. The ‘‘Americanos’’ have ‘‘made 
good’’ with them thus far, and can command their 
votes without using threats or adopting unfair methods. 
The wage-earners form a majority of the native Cuban 
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vote, and may be counted as certain in favor of annexa- 


tion as soon as the issue is raised. 

The same argument will prevail with the negroes and 
mulattoes. These constitute fully one-third of the 
population of the island. The steady 
influx of negro workers from the 
Southern States is another factor 
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it by every means at their command. They do not 
discuss it; they do not wish it discussed. Their 
great fear is that it will be raised as an issue, and 
full well they know that it will sweep many of 





will keep the attention of the voters away from the 
dreaded spectre of annexation, but they can not find 
one. They are anxious to play at politics and states 
manship, but they can find nothing with which to play 

In the last election there was 
little at issue that General Gome, 





in the same direction. They will 
vote for higher wages—and annex- 
ation holds out that promise to 
them. 

The middle classes are divided, 
and the same is true of the trades- 
men and small merchants. It is 
impossible to make a forecast of 
what proportion will be for annex- 
ation, but they are numerically 
small compared with the Cuban 
and negro voters, and their influ- 
ence will not count for much when 
the test comes. 

The Cuban and Spanish capital- 
ists and plantation owners are al- 
most solidly for annexation. Every 
financial interest impels them to 
take that side, but thus far they 
have not done so openly, the time 
not having arrived when it would 
be politic or advisable. Most of 
them are financially allied with 
American capitalists. In all the 
great Cuban undertakings now in 
process of development, we find 
a harmonious alliance between 
American and Cuban or Spanish 
financiers, and it is a truism that 
money knows no country. 

It need not be stated that all the 
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the Liberal candidate, withdrey 
and told his followers to vote fo, 
Palma. 

Thus Cuba is rapidly and placiq) 
drifting to a condition in which 
the American ‘‘outlanders” wij 
own most of the productive land of 
that wonderful island, and in which 
the inevitable day will arrive when 
their employees will go to the Polls 
and vote in a President and a Cop. 
gress which will petition the Uniteg 
States for admission as one of its 
sovereign States. 

Whether it will be admitted or 
not will depend not on the dis. 
gruntled politicians of Cuba, byt 
on the influence of those protected 
interests in the United States 
which dread free competition with 
the products of Cuba’s wonderfy| 
soil. 

Cuba will be ready for annexa. 
tion any time her American capj- 
talists decide to raise the political 
issue. The real battle will be fought, 
not in Havana, but in Washington, 
and the weapons will be not guns, 
but arguments advanced by those 
American raisers of sugar, tobacco, 
oranges, and other products which 
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American settlers are in favor of a 
speedy annexation of Cuba to their 
native country, and they are confi- 
dent that its day is not far distant. 

There remain the politicians, office-holders, rural 
guards, and other employees and beneficiaries of the 
present form of government. They are opposed to 
annexation, and they may be depended on to fight 


A FALLEN FOREST READY TO BE CLEARED BY FIRE 


them from power when it forces itself to the front 
and demands a decision. 

It is almost laughable to study the plight of the 
Cuban politicians. They long for some issue which 


already are threatened by Cuban 
competition. 

Therefore I do not hesitate to 
predict that whenever the United 
States is ready to open its tariff 
gate, Cuba will be found ready to step in. Ere our 
next Presidential election is decided she will be pos. 
sessed by American capital, and the flag follows the 
title-deeds of its citizens. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD 


HEN the Senate, in the late session of 

Congress, refused to grant some small 

measure of industrial relief and moral 

justice to the Philippines, the members 

responsible therefor were cooperating as 
directly with the Filipino zzsurrectos—the end an- 
other bloody uprising—as though they were spinning 
their plot together under the same roof and both spit- 
ting betel nut at the same crack in a bamboo floor. 
For let no one be surprised if the action of the Senate 
in refusing to grant a market to Philippine products 
should result in a recrudescence of armed insurrection 
in the Philippines. The embers of revolt are glowing; 
it needs little to fan them into flame. 

It was like a slap in the face to the native leaders, 
when last August Secretary Taft and party visited Ma- 
nila, to be told by the Secretary that independence was 
not a matter of years but of generations; that his pre- 
vious utterances had been along the lines of expediency, 
that he had been ‘‘jollying’’ them while Governor, but 
that his latest utterances were official and final. Need- 
less to say, there were muttered accusations of bad faith 
on the part of the United States, and the popularity of 
the former Governor waned to the vanishing point. 

During the visit of the Congressional party to the 
islands the natives were given frequent assurance that 
they would be given relief from the industrial deprés- 
sion that covers the country like a blanket; they were 
told that the high tariff on sugar and tobacco, the prin- 
cipal products of the islands, would be removed, or at 
least materially reduced, and they would be given a 
market for their goods. Patiently as may be they 
awaited the fulfilment of this promise, with what 
result we all know. They now feel bitter, and their 
bitterness and anger are not directed toward the Sugar 
Trust or the Tobacco Trust—to them these are but 
empty sounding words—but toward a more tangible 
reality, the United States and the people and repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

To the Filipino it is not a case of a handful of Sen- 
ators or Representatives being owned by the two grasp- 
ing trusts who managed to kill the bill that would have 
helped relieve their distress. It is not a case of a 
desire, real or pretended, to protect the interests of 
constituents, who perhaps believed that the admission 
of Philippine sugar and tobacco might prove prejudicial 
to their interests. No! At the present time the Fili- 
pinos—the ones who do the thinking for their neigh- 
bors—feel that they have been swindled, that they 
have been treated in bad faith by Congress, and that 
all our protestations of disinterestedness and intended 

hilanthropy are merely made for the purpose of blind- 
ing them while we pick their pockets. Lllogical, isn’t 
it? Yet that is their idea. 

Our career in the Philippines has been anything but 
a glittering success. fter nearly eight years of 
American occupation, half that time under civil gov- 
ernment, the feeling against Americans and against 
American institutions is far stronger and more widely 
spread than ever before. The tide of race feeling to- 
day runs as high and as bitter as when Spain admin- 
istered the affairs of the islands. 


By HERBERT ROSS 


In the course of Governor-General Ide’s inaugural 
speech he declared that ‘‘peace conditions in the Phil- 
ippines are now unprecedented,’’ presumably meaning 
that never was unrest more unapparent. Let us see 
how true this is. Let us see how eight years have 
caused the Filipinos to love Americans. Probably no 
more illuminating illustration can be adduced than the 
result of the recent election for provincial governors, 
which took place a few months ago. Between oppos- 
ing candidates there was but one issue, and that issue 
was clearly drawn. It was between the Amerzcan- 
zstas, as the friends of the present Government are 
termed, and the more or less open and avowed enemies 
of the United States Government in the islands. The 
platform of these latter candidates was a model of 
brevity. It consisted of but one word—/ndependen- 
cta. ‘They declared themselves for ‘‘independence,”’ 
not for some vague to-morrow, not for the next genera- 
tion, not for ‘‘such times as when they had demon- 
strated their capacity for self-government,’’ but for 
to-day. They wanted it immediately. 

Not a few of the candidates on the Anti-American 
ticket made no scruple to declare themselves in favor 
of another insurrection against the United States in 
case zudependencta was not handed them forthright. 
Others, less bold, are known to have expressed the 
same ideas in private among their friends. 

And, of course, since the islands have become so 
completely ‘‘pacified,’’ since the Anti-American senti- 
ment no longer exists, the Filipinos promptly dis- 
avowed such sentiments and deluged these Nationalist 
candidates beneath an avalanche of ballots. Hardly! 

The Anti-American or Nationalist party swept the 
islands like a prairie fire. The Insular Government 
took an active interest in the elections, but only after 
desperate efforts did they succeed in electing a very 
few of their candidates. Thesentiment of independence 
for the Philippines, of opposition to the constituted 
authorities and the plans of the United States in the 
islands, triumphed by an overwhelming majority. In 
some cases, perhaps, local issues won, and perhaps, as 
the Insular Government now claim, the voters only 
thought of the candidate himself, not of his platform 
or ideas. Grant that, and there were still many prov- 
inces where the Government’s candidate seemed to be 
immutably ‘fixed in the public regard and yet was 
ignominiously defeated by the Anti-American candi- 
date. The cry of ‘‘The Philippines for the Filipinos’’ 
seemed to overbalance the native sense of loyalty, 
which Mr. Taft and the insular officials declare exists. 

Twenty-nine provincial governors were candidates 
for reelection. Of this number ten were reelected, the 
majority of these ten being natives who had been 
rabidly outspoken against Americans and American 
administration. The remaining nineteen, who were 
either Americanzstas or were lukewarm in their 
denunciation of the Government, were defeated by 
large majorities. 

It is with the wealthy and influential Filipinos, the 
gente rico, that danger of another uprising lies. 
They are the people whose interests are concerned with 
tariff legislation, and who have waited as patiently as 


may be to see what action Congress would take to give 
them a market for their produce. During Spanish 
dominion they had Spain. That market has been closed 
to them, while the markets of the United States have 
never been opened. Under the present tariff it is im- 
possible to ship either sugar or tobacco at a profit to 
ihe United States. 

Industrial conditions in the islands now are almost 
inconceivably bad and have been for the past three 
years. The peopie, however, have waited with what 
patience they could muster, buoyed up by promises 
made by Secretary Taft and the commission, that 
‘‘something would be done.’’ It has, but it has been 
the strangling of what remained of Filipino loyalty and 
the smothering of the remnants of Filipino industrial 
ambition. 

The Filipinos understand clearly enough that their 
country is bankrupt, that it is necessary to import 
$13,000,000 worth of rice to feed the people of a rice- 
producing archipelago, that the people are groaning 
beneath a weight of taxation far heavier than it was 
during the worst days of Spanish rule, that the cholera 
has decimated the land, that rinderpest has killed the 
majority of their beasts of burden, that the country is 
filled with thousands of idle men and hungry women 
and children, that fields are lying fallow and sold for 
taxes, and that, worst of all, there is but small prospect 
of relief. 

Given conditions as they exist to-day, it would not 
be altogether strange if that limited number of Fili- 
pinos who do the thinking for the unthinking millions 
should decide that another insurrection would be the 
most expedient plan to bring their grievances, real and 
imagined, before the American people. They might 
possibly figure out that conditions could not be much 
worse, and they have strong hopes that there exists a 
party in the United States opposed to the retention of 
the Philippines, and strong enough to influence Con- 
gress to grant them independence, which means to 
them an unlimited license to graft. Anti-Americanism 
is so widespread, as shown by the recent elections, that 
there would be small difficulty in organizing a revolt 
with which it would be extremely hard to deal. ‘ 

From a four years’ residence in the islands, during 
which time I have met most of the more influential 
natives in Manila, I should have no hesitancy in de- 
claring that, given a ‘‘square deal’’ and several material 
changes in our Government in the islands, our govern- 
ment of the Philippines can be made a success. We 
have made our blunders—are still making them by 
wholesale—but we are learning, which in itself is an 
encouraging sign. We started off knowing everything; 
bitter experience has taught us we have yet a lot to 
learn. 

But unless something is done for the islands, unless 
we recognize the moral obligations we hold toward the 
islands and their people, we need not be surprised to 
awaken to find we have another insurrection on our 
hands. And should this calamity unfortunately come 
to pass, every drop of blood shed will be directly 
traceable to certain dignified, eminently respectable 
gentlemen down in Washington. 
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COLLEGE and Seminary for Young 
MILLS aa to 
Thi ities and Eastern Colleges. all term opens 
vaivest 16th. Forty-first year in the same delight- 
ayers among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cat- 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., 
Mills College P. O., California. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. Near New York City 
ADDRESS 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 








Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 10 acres. 
Preparatory and College Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful location and 
ure artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 


§. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square pposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal } House 


ERRY HALL “iin” 
F ILLINOIS 
reparatory and Junior College for young women. Art, 
Dom yy hess snd domestic science. Certificate aduaite to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. Large campus, spacious 
buildings, home care. 
Address Box 310, Miss Frances L. Hueuss, Principal. 


CAMPBELL - HAGERMAN COLLEGE 
For Young Women, Lexington, Ky. Six departments of in- 
struction, Literature and Science. Music, Art, Elocution, Physical 
Culture, Domestic Science. oe a B. — B. = 5 Pa . Pre- 
a d work in Eastern colleges. ‘or catalog apply to 
es B. C. HAGERMAN, Pres. 











Maryvtanp, Catonsville (near Baltimore). Established 1852. 
Academy of the Visitation 
Ideal School for Young Ladies 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Visitation, aided by Lay Specialists. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Music, Art and Languages. 
Buildings and grounds extensive and attractive. Situation healthful. 
Matchless view of Baltimore, hills, bay and river. Accessible by 
Electric Cars. Illustrated logue on application to the Directress, 








T GI School for Girls. Cambridge, Mass. 
he ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., DIRECTOR. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. , ae 
Whittier School for Girls thatSrings 
out the best there is in each pupil. College Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Art, and Physical Culture. 
Catalogue and views, address 

Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 


~ The MacDuffie School for Girls 


The marked feature of this school is its individual care 
of pupils, physically and intellectually. College certifi- 
cate privileges. Illustrated catalogue. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., and Mrs. John 
MacDuffie, A.B., Springfield, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ‘cratic 


56th year. New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall. 
Academic Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Science. Certificate to Eastern Colleges. An Elegant College Home. 
Limit 150. For Catalogue, address Mrs. W. T. Moors, President. 











Lindenwood College for Women 


St. Charles, Mo. 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary and College Courses. 
Music, Elocution, Art and Domestic E 

Beautiful location. Electric cars to 8 
application. REV. GEORGE FREDERIC 





. Select p 4 
t. “Louis. Catalog on 
AYRES, Ph.D., Prest. 





MissourI, St. Louis, 4296 Washington Boulevard 
Day and Boarding 
HOSMER HALL School for Girls 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens 
Sept., 1906. For catalognes, address 
MISS M. H. MATHEWS, Prin. 





THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


Whole school year spent abroad in study and travel. 
Usual courses and rates. Girls sail with Principal end of 
Sept. Mrs. HELEN Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N. H. 





BincuamTon, New York 


The Lady Jane firey School 


FOR GIRLS. Twenty-sixth year. Mrs. Janz Grey Hype, 
Miss Mary R, Hype, Miss Janz Brewster Hynes, Principals. 


The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses, Special advantages in Languages, Literature, His- 
tory, Music and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. Smrra Miier, or Mus E. Louise Parry 
A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








TOLEDO, O. 


H 9c Froebel Kindergarten 
The Misses Law’s Frgebel Kindergart 
and School of culture for young women. A broad educa- 
tion, a livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one. 


Mary E. Law, M.D., Prin., (Dept. C.) 2313 Ashland Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

; ’ f irls, in ch - 
Miss Sayward’s School tng. "beckhtal enb- 
urb of Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern buildin; recently en- 
larged, college preparatory and special courses, musical department, 
outdoor sports, Develops character, mind, and body. 

Miss S. Janzt SaywaRrp, Prin. 








SouTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. 
CONVERSE COLLEGE $00. {es! 
‘ above sea- 
level. 35 miles from Blue Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees 
mean annual temperature. High-Grade College for 
Women, Music Conservatory, Schools of Art and Ex- 
pression. ROBERT P. PELL, Litt.D., President. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Va. $200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home 

. ool for girls after the highest Virginia standards. Students 

pring 15 States, Five connected buildings, including Gymnasium. 
th session opens September 19th. Illustrated catalogue. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres. 


We have the real facts 

at Cc 00 about all American Mili- 

® tary and non-Military 

Per pa Schools for Boys, and 
yo yew ord and Colleges a “-. Reliable information 
gues of all schools free. We can help you. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, Washington, DvD. C. 
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SHIPS THAT PASS 
The Prairie Schooner and the Motor Barge in the Utah Desert 


THE POWER WAGON 


| By JAMES E. HOMANS 
Fifth Paper: Passenger Vehicles and Omnibus Wagons 


LARGE part of the energy now being expended on the development of the 
commercial automobile deals with the designing of vehicles for passenger 
service. Nearly contemporaneous with the appearance of the heavy electric 

truck came the sight-seeing ‘‘bus.’’ Such vehicles, capable of carrying from twenty 
to forty persons, have become familiar in all our large cities, and their daily tours 
through interesting sections have furnished a new source of popular amusement. 
The sight-seeing ‘‘bus’”’ is usually propelled by electric motors, although some of 
recent construction use gasoline engines. ‘These wagons are to be classed as com- 
mercial vehicles, because they are run for profit rather than for the pleasure 
of their owners. They 
typify an entirely new 
and indefinitely enlarg- 
ing means of travel. 
Until very recently 
local passenger trans- 
portation off the lines 
of the railroads has 
been of the good old 
prehistoric variety, 
using horses, mules, 
or oxen, and subject 
to the limitations in 
both speed and dis- 
tance acknowledged 
since the days of 
Abraham. Travelers 
through sections of 
country unpenetrated 
MOTORING DE LUXE by railroads have had, 
The Motor Stage will soon rival the Tally-Ho and, for that matter, 
still have, recourse 
only to the stage-coach 
or the ‘‘prairie schooner,’’ vehicles full of romance and jolts, but unsuited to 
modern temperaments. In the meantime, city transportation was being monopo- 
lized by horse-drawn rail cars, which were somewhat better than wagons, and 
furnished the original provocation for the cruelty-prevention societies. The 
advent of the electric trolley improved and extended light passenger traffic, and has 
done much to reduce the activities of cruelty societies to the vending of dog licenses. 
The trolley railroad has its greatest limitation in the original cost of the neces- 
sary properties. Its installation—including rails, distributing wires, and power 
plant—involves an expenditure of between $6,000 and $8,000 per mile, exclusive of 
rolling stock, for a line of not less than fifteen miles. For shorter lines the average 
per mile is, of course, greater. The traffic must be very considerable, therefore, 
to earn even a fair rate of interest on the original investment and to cover depreci- 
ation. With only a moderate traffic, but an insistent demand for transportation, 
such as occurs between small towns, the initial outlay is not warranted. Two 
available alternatives are presented: the self-contained, or ‘‘gasoline-electric,’’ 
motor rail car, and the automobile omnibus. The former presents the advantage 
of comparatively small initial cost, requiring no expensive central power plant and 
distribution system; 
the latter is cheaper 
still, requiring no rails, 
nor even a_ specially 
prepared roadway. 
The motor stage- 
coach was the original 
form of the commercial 
automobile, which, in 
the early days of the 
nineteenth century, 
was a formidable rival 
of the adolescent rail- 
road. Its reappear- 
ance, after over sixty 
years, promises much, 
furnishing a keen in- 
centive to overcoming 
many of the familiarly 
quoted disabilities of 
the power wagon; since AMONG THE TREES OF FLORIDA 
freight may be ruth- 
lessly subjected to jolts 
which free Americans 
will not pay to experience. If a stock model of motor omnibus is found unsuitable 
for traveling any given route, enterprise will soon establish the practise of spe- 
cially designing wagons to suit particular conditions. This will involve the 
inauguration of a new profession—that of transportation engineer, a calling whose 
function is adapting wagons to roadways—and the benefits involved for all types 
of power wagon, and for the automobile in general, will be incalculable. 
Few facts more completely emphasize the possibilities of motor road traction 
than the performance records of some American motor omnibuses. Not only have 
































Convenience and luxury combined in the Motor Stage Coach 





among the Sierra 

——————oooooo pines. Remarkable 

climate. Prepares for the best colleges and universities, 

Boys may enter at any time. Out-Door sports. Summer 

Camp at Lake Tahoe. For booklets write the Headmaster, 
W. W. PRICE, M. A., Alta, Cal. 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL s¢¥s 


Formerly of CORNWALL, CONN. 


is now removed to LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Au facilities greatly enlarged. Hunting, fishing and boating. Address 
Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, Headmaster, Sharon, Conn. for Summer. 


Connecticut Literary Institution 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Private School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 
England village. 74th year opens Sept. 12th. $300. $400. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Principal 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3129 Rhodes Avenue. 


Study Homeceopathic Medicine 
Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 
that are still unsupplied. 
Hahnemann Medical College offers excellent courses in 
every branch of medicine. C. HENRY WILSON, Registrar. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock, near Chicago. 


s Fifty-eighth 4 
Todd Seminary for Boys "x? 3ea5% 
designed especially for boys of the public school age. 
Located in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send 
for prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


St. John’s College tant 


Founded 1696. Offers Classical and Scientific Courses lead- 
ing to degrees. Military De ment under army officer. 

paratory School for Boys. Prepares for St. John’s 
or other colleges. Beautiful location of historic interest. 
For catalogue, address THOMAS FELL, LL.D. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical schools. 
Endowment makes expenses moderate. a year. Send 
for catalogue to H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. ForBoys, 24thyear. Course, 8 years. 
Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under super- 
vision of head teacher in each department. Exceptional 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illustrated catalogue. 


Waban School | so¥s | watkx Miss. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. 


J. H. Pituspury, A. M., Prin. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. G@. M, WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts 


54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the large schoo, 

with personal inspiration of the small. New building with gym- 

nasium and swimming bath. Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers, 
Address Head Master. 


CLARK COLLEGE 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no extras. Ad- 
mission on certificate. Gymnasium. For information 


address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Manual Training School for 
Boys. ighth year opens September 26th, 1906. Calendar 
upon application. Illustrated book sent to those address- 
ing No. 20 Elmwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal 


Michigan College of Mines 
F. W. McNAIR, President 


Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills ac- 
cessible for practice. For Yearbook and Record of Gradu- 
uates apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan 


Central College of Osteopathy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thorough course in Osteopathy. Catalog upon request. Address 
Secretary, 432 New Ridge Building. 


TENAFLY, N. 


J. 
Berkeley Academy For Boys 
Western slope of Palisades, 17 miles from New York City; 
preparation for a or business; open throughout year; 


terms moderate. JAMES CHRISTIE, Principal. 
THE SOMES SCHOOL 


Founded 1798 AURORA, N. Y. 
Ideal home for boys. On Cayuga Lake, near Cornell 
University. College preparation by expert teachers. 
Individual and class instruction, modern equipment, 
healthful location. Write for catalogue. 

NEw York, Seneca Falls. 
R: H Preparatory School 

umsey a , for Boys under 16 

Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best 


mental and physical training. A thorough home school. 
Number limited. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 
Lower School, boys ten to thirteen; Upper School, boys thirteen and 
older. Careful preparation for College and University. Fall Term, 
September 26th. Catalog of Registrar. 

































































New YORK, Cunning Salen. 
’ pecial opportunities for 
St. John s School quick preparation for col- 
lege. Military drill. Modern improvements. Excellent 
gymnasium. Large athletic field. All expense covered 


by tuition fee. Write for catalogue. 
REV. W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.B., Principal, 


PEEKSKILL ON 

Worrall Hall Academy itvson “Nos. 

Location unsurpassed. Sanitary conditions perfect. Every facility for 

the education of boys from 8 to 16. Strong faculty of experienced 

teachers, assuring the highest physical, mental and social development. 

An ideal home boarding school. Prepares for college or business, 
PROF. C. G. BROWER, Principal. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


School for boys. Limited number. Individual attention. 
Senior and Junior departments. Rapid progress of back- 
ward boys. College preparation a specialty. Ideal spot: 











J New buildings. Rev. W. L. Evans, M.A., Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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THE POWER WAGON 


(Continued from page 25) 














ONE OF OUR 
TWELVE BUILDINGS 





National Park Seminary 
For Young Women. Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. The story of this school: of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equip- 
ment of 12 buildings, attractively grouped in 
college fashion, forming a miniature village ; 
its unique subdivision into eight groups of 
girls; its training in home making and social 
graces; its development of special talents; its 
provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and study of 
our National Capital—can only be told fully in 
our catalogue. Address 


Box 139, Forest Glen, Maryland 








e 
For Girls 
6 miles from Bos- 
ton. Advanced 
courses in En- 
glish, Literature, 
History, Latin, 
French,German, 
Music, Art. Col- 
lege Certificate, 
Send for illustrated 
catalog telling all 
about this . school, 


George F. Jewett 
(Harvard) 


Address 
76. Summit St, 
lewton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 











Armitage 


Select School for Girls. Located in most 
healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Limits the 
number of its pupils, thus insuring careful 
individual attention. $750 to $900 per year. 

Wayne, Pennsylvania. 




















Sweet Briar Institute 


Sweet Briar, Va. 


A WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH 


Through the beneficence of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams this new college for women has been made 





endowment provided for in the founder’s will has per- 


mitted the establishment of a college of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 


and Bryn 


Mawr. Sweet Briar Institute is located on the main line 


of the Southern Railway but a few hours’ run from 
Washington. It is unsurpassed for health, com- 
~ fort and beauty of surroundings. The first college 
= year opens Sept. 27, 1906. Catalogue and views 

sent on application to 
Dr. Mary K. Benedict 

esident 

Sweet Briar, Va. 











2 ee For Young Ladies 
irginia College £04805. 
VIRGINIA 

Opens 25,1906. One of the leading Schools for Young Ladies in 


the South. New buildings, pianos and Sa emt Campus ten acres. 
Grand mountain scenery in Valley of V 








irginia, famed for health. 





tion. Cer- 
tificates 
Wellesley. 
Students 
from 30 
States. For 
catalogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 











Fort Edward ‘nsitste 


For GIRLs. 52nd year Sept. 25th. High efficiency and 

ble rates. G 1 courses. Special courses for 
High School graduates. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. Advanced work in Music and Art. Elocu- 
tion, Domestic Science, Stenography. Culture of mind, 
manners, and character. Special care for younger girls. 
Gymnasium and out-door sports. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address Jos. E. King, D. D., Pres., Fort Edward, N.Y. 








p—— PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs.Cheaamen “SAP 
and Miss Jones ‘*°#99U FoR 


Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 

Courses, with a opportunities for culture. 

Large, comfortable house with pleasant grounds. 

Tennis, basket ball, and skating. Number of 

pupils limited. Classes small, insuring individual 
attention, 





























WILLIAMSPORT 
DICKINSON A%ém< 


and 

Christian 

SEMINARY ice csr 

lege Pre- 

paratory, 

Commercial, Scientific. Classical courses. $275 

per year. Conservatory advantages in Piano, 

Violm, Vocal, Art and Expression. Healthful 

location. Athletics under trained directors. 
Bowling. Swimming Pool. 





Two Gymnasiums, Term WILLIAM PERRY 
opens September third. EVELAND, Ph. D., 
Write for catalogue to Williamsport, Pa. 











The Greatest Boarding 


College for Boys 
in the World 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 


Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Box 122, Notre Dame, Indiana. 























atmosphere. 





Lake Forest Academy 


The training school for good citizenship. House system maintains home 

re. Wholesome outdoor sports amid beautiful surroundings. Classi- 
cal and scientific co. rses, prepare for any university or technical school. Rules 
of conduct based on the Lake Forest rinciple to accept none but clean, manly, 
self-reliant students. Attractive book 


, WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, Box C, Lake Forest, Illinois 


of views sent on application. Address 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL |The Lawrence Academy 


Farmington, Maine. Founded 1844. A select home school for 
twenty-five boys. Five teachers. Ideal climate. Unique equipment. 
Fifth year under the new management. Opens September 26th 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH - HEAD MASTER 


Prepares boys for College and University. 
Year opens September 20, 1906. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master, GROTON, MASS. 











ER A school that Pleases its PATRONS and is Attractive 

.- s U S ay to its BOYS. In Piedmont, Southern Va. Fine shady lawn, 
unexcelled mineral springs, well kept table. 
shower baths, Gymnasium, Five acre Athletic field, outdoor 

S P R | N C. S life all winter. EVERY boy recites EVERY lesson EVERY 
d 


ay—Result: Rapid progress and thorough work. 


Hot and Cold 


Limited 


Box 99, Cluster Springs, Virginia 


they demonstrated their ability to cheaply 
and safely travel over any kind of road wor- 
thy the name, but in some instances they have 
made good on ways that scarcely deserve 
the name of trails; through the piled sand of 
the desert and the drifted snow that blocked 
even railway traffic. A few notable ex- 
amples will suffice to convince the anxious 
public that already a new era in transporta- 
tion has dawned, that will, erelong, trans- 
form every sequestered country lane and 
desert trail into an artery of commerce and 
a channel of civilizing influence. 

Probably no test of the reliability and en- 
durance ol oa American-built passenger auto- 
mobile has ever been more severe and con- 
clusive than that given by an Iroquois 
twelve-passenger omnibus in passing through 
the great Utah Desert. This vast stretch of 
arid land had been traversed only by the 
‘‘schooners”’ of pioneers, and by an occasional 
wagon of smaller size, drawn by more horses 
than usual and even then traveling at the 
leisurely rate of people who have ‘‘all the 
time there is.’”” The wagon trails are in deep 
sand, strewn with huge boulders, and, in 
other long stretches, pass through river bot- 
toms black with oozy mud and altogether are 
as wnpromising for traction as could be 
imagined. Indeed, the impossikility of pass- 
ing some sections in an automobile was con- 
fidently asserted by all familiar with the way. 
Nevertheless, the triumph of American skill 
was complete. The automobile carrying six 
passengers was delayed at no point, save 
where boulders protruded to such a height as 
to block the way, or where the river mud was 
so deep and greasy as to require ‘‘corduroy- 
ing’’ with sagebrush, in order to give the 
wheels sufficient grip to propel the wagon. 
The great obstacles of the journey were found 
in loose sand, varying from five to nine inches 
in depth, often on grades as steep as eighteen 
to twenty-two per cent by actual measure- 
ment. oreover, the wagon ruts and fre- 
quent rocks so racked, swayed, and generally 
abused the machine that only a miracle- 
worker, or the American machinist, could 
possibly have guaranteed its safety. It sur- 
vived, however, ready for more abuse and 
hardship, with no heart to burst and no limbs 
to fracture, after stretch on stretch at five 
miles an hour and sometimes faster. If ever 
a motor stage line runs through these wilds 
some one will probably build a real road 
there, but any future Sheridan ‘‘twenty miles 
away,” or farther, may be blissfully assured 
that he can “get through anyway.”’ 

Steep sandy grades and yielding mud 
bottoms are, as the mathematicians say, the 
‘“‘limit,’? but unbroken snow has equal ter- 
rors, when distance must be annihilated and 
time is money. What the heavy motor can 
do in snow is well shown by the test trip of a 
Mack omnibus, as thus described: 

The start was made at Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, at g A.M. The total distance was 
one hundred and twenty-seven miles, and for 
forty miles of this distance the roads were 
absolutely unbroken, the snow averaging 
eight inches in depth and very compact. The 
total time consumed in this trip was twelve 
hours. The car’s own power carried it over 
the road with no outside help whatever. 
While the average amount of gasoline con- 
sumed is, twenty gallons for this distance, 
forty-five gallons were used on the last trip, 
giving some idea of the power required to 
drive the car, weighing approximately seven 
thousand pounds, through the snow and 
slush for that distance. A party of three 
drummerse was taken on at Mendham, New 
Jersey and carried to Newark, making the 
trip quicker than if they had been able to 
make train connections, then impossible. 
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HIS VENGEANCE 


THE man that had loved and been rejected 
met her, five years after, on an ocean liner. 

He had used the intervening time so well 
that he was now able to charter an entire 
stateroom. She looked twenty, but it was 
evening. 

‘You are quite famous, now,’’ said she, 
gazing into the black water beneath them. 
“Three books and a five-act play isn’t so 
bad, is it?’’ 

‘The critics said they were,’’ he replied. 

This was a sample of the keen, subtle wit 
that had brought him to the front. 

She sighed and gradually switched the talk 
on to woman’s gentle influence on the destiny 
of man. 

‘‘You were a great help to me,”’ he said. 

Her face glowed with pleasure. 

“IT tried to influence you to good and noble 
endeavor,’ said she, faking from ‘‘Lady 
Dunkmeyer’s Secret.”’ 

He leaned back against therail. Something 
in the pose reminded him of Christy’s man 
pastels. 

‘*Yes,’? he continued, ‘‘you were a great 
help. When you jilt—that is—when you 
found we were uncongenial, it stimulated my 
energies and I rose.”’ 

He had waited five long weary years to 
hand her this. 

It was his vengeance ! 

Tears welled in the soft blue eyes, and her 
bosom rose and fell with the ship’s motion. 

‘How cruel you are!”’ she sighed. ‘I saw 
you were a quitter, and crushed my heart that 
you might receive that stimulus!” 

“Great Heavens, Gladys! how I have 
wronged you!” he cried. 

Fle was the same old mutton. 


Afterward—London, minister, Westmin- 











ACADEMY to fifty. References required. Rates $300. Illustrated catalog. 
Hampden Wilson, Headmaster. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HERE are many small classes and much 
personal instruction affording each stu- 


dent the opportunity to perform for 
himself every step in laboratory and 
clinical technique. : 
A large faculty. Unusual hospital facilities, 
Large clinics. Next semester begins Oct, 3rd. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


A distinctively higher school of music, with 
a Preparatory Department and a thorough 
course in Public School Methods. Extensive 
courses in practical and theoretical music, in- 
cluding literary studies in College of Liberal 
Arts or Academy, lead to University degrees 
of Graduate in Music and Bachelor of Music. 

Faculty of 27 members. School has grown 
from 89 students in 1892 to over soo. Next 
semester begins Sept. 27th. 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Offers unparalleled advantages in scientific, 
theoretic and technical study of Dentistry and 
special training in practice. 

Its clinic is the largest in the world. Its staff 
comprises 44 teachers. 

Equipment and appointments complete and 
modern, and most extensive Dental Library. 
Course of three years, leading to the degree 
of D. D. S., begins October 2, 1906. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Nearly one-fourth the members of the 
Chicago bar received their legal training in 
this School. An able faculty, trained both in 
theory and practice of the law, devote their 
entire time to teaching. A large and well- 
selected library. Special training in legal 
writing and eeeny. Next semester begins 
September 28th. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


Equipment unsurpassed. Thorough courses 
for pharmacists and pharmaceutical chemists. 
Six laboratories with 300 tables for the exclu- 
sive use of this School. Best modern methods, 
A large faculty of experienced specialists give 
their entire time to the classes. Next semester 
begins September 28th. 


For full information respecting any depart- 
ment, address: The Secretary 
Northwestern University Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL oF PRACTICE Mf 
iat i SAAMI ith 





Hon. Wm. L. Carpenter, Prest. Wo. H. Wetuerses, Treas, 


Three years’ course leading to degree of LL.B. and admission 
to the Bar. Exceptional opportunities for actual experience. 
Students have daily access to 20 courts. Library 15,000 vols, 
Employment Bureau helps self-supporting students. If you are 
interested in Law, write for FREE Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Maleolm MeGregor, Seey., 65 Home Bank Bldz., Detroit, Mich. 











Cedarcroft School 


Preparatory and Secondary School for Boys 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Number of students limited to provide the very best training, 
with a degree of personal aid aot possible in large schools. Ideal 
home life. Located in the grand old country home of Bayard 
Taylor; 125 acres of grounds. Excellent cuisine. One hour from 
Philadelphia. All athletics. Illustrated catalogue on request. 

JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A. M., Principal 











KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY 


Fall session opens September 26. Limit of accommo- 
dations reached last year. Additional building ready 
September. New Gymnasium and bowling alleys. 
According to age boys grouped in fine residences. 
Prepares for all colleges. Young boys in separate 
residence. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, P. 0. Box 107 














nach ° 
Training For Business Management 
Accountancy 
Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage 
Insurance, Real Estate and Railroad Work 
Special one year and regular two and three year courses 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 27 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 








Washington Square, New York City 











St. Paul’s Grammar School 


(Episcopal) begins its Fourteenth Year September 22nd, 1906, at its 
new location, Green’s Farms, Connecticut. This is a high class 
school for the sons of gentle people of moderate incomes. For terms 
and charges address the Warden, GILBERT YELVERTON 
TOMPKINS, The St. Margaret, West 47th Street, N. ¥. 


Davis and Elkins College E'sins, W.Va Foods: 











ster, the Riviera, same ship, Harlem. 


by Ex-Senator Davis and 

Senator Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High Standards. 

A Good College Education at less than $200 per annum. Non Co 

educational. Preparatory School in Connection. In the Heart 
of the Alleghany Mountains, For catalog address Registrar 
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MEMOKIAL HALL 


Boarding School sovs 


A school in the country. Eight new granite buildings. 
*160 acres. The equipment cost $900,000. 

Preparation for college, technical school, or business. Man- 
ual training. A college course of two years. Twenty-eight 
teachers, An endowment of $2,000,000. 

Swimming pool, golf links, running track; football, base- 
ball, tennis. Physical Director. 

Annual Charge is $600, with reduction of $100 to 

land boys. 
Mggholarships of $300 each awarded on admission 
ination. 
“Pall Session begins September 19th. 
A Great School for Boys 

For catalogue, address 

Franeis R. Lane, A.B., Director, Port Deposit, Maryland 











Mount 
Pleasant 
Academy 


An honorable record of nearly a century. _Pre- 
pares for college or business. We use the Military 
system but do not abuse it. Refining social influ- 
ences. Beautiful and healthful location. Refers 
to graduates and patrons. References required. 


ALSO 
Mount Pleasant Hall 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys 


Separates the younger from the older cadets. It 
is a beautiful, well-arranged building, near the 
Academy. i : 

For information regarding either school, address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A. M., Principal. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
93d year begins 
September 27th 














The Evanston Academy of- 

om fers your son complete = 
aration for any college, tech- 

nical school or for a business 

career. There are modern 
Dormitory accommodations 

under personal direction of 

OF NORTHWESTERN tie faculty. Excellent ath 
Te letics, The Academy is on the 
UNIVERSITY Northwestern University Campus, 
operates under the general direction of the College faculty, has the 
stimulus of college associations and enables the student to pursue 
work in other departments of the University (when desirable) with- 
Out loss of time. For circulars and other information address: 
A. H. WILDE, University Academy, Evanston, Illinois 











Miami University 


The Old Historic College of the Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir 
Booklet to the President, Guy PoTTER 
Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 














Gerlach Academy 


Brielle, New Jersey 
THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 
LET US TELL YOU WHY 
Summer Session 











A WATCHMAKER 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Largest and Best Watch School 
in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 
rooms near school at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information. 



























‘The Dr. Holbrook School 


Ossining, New York 


Preparatory School for boys. Established 1866. 
Situated on Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. 
Equipment modern; methods genial and helpful. 
Satisfactory references as to character are neces- 
sary for enrollment. Terms $700. For illustrated 
catalogue giving full information, address 


The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 














New Jersey, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys 


College Preparatory Boarding School. 
Cuar_es Scripner (Princeton), President Board of Trustees, 
‘Rancis CaLL Woopman (Harvard), Head Master. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and admission 
to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law building 
and strong faculty of 15 members. Terms reason- 
able. Students may be self supporting. Salubrious 
climate. Next term begins Sept. 19, 1906. For 
illustrated catalogue address AJOR . 
VANS, (Dept. K.) Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE 


warece SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 51st St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 

of Mr. Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Julian Academie, 

Paris. Best school for study of Illustration, and the Figure. 
Evening Classes Opens September 4th 

















CONTROL BY 
COMPETITION 


THE NEW ZEALAND IDEA 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 

















EW ZEALAND must be credited with 

the contribution of one new idea to the 
science of government. She has developed 
her scheme of the control of commercial 
bodies by means of government competition 
to such an extent and so successfully that it 
can no longer be considered merely an ex- 
periment. As an integral part of the state 
polity of one of the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive of the countries of the earth it is 
entitled to a place among the recognized 
theories of government, and is worthy of the 
attention both of students of government 
and of governments in difficulties with com- 
mercial monopolies. 

Most Americans have a very hazy notion 
as to what New Zealand has done along re- 
formatory lines. They have a vague idea 
that because there has been some unusual 
and experimental legislation it must be so- 
cialistic. Even in newspapers, whose editors 
ought to know, but seemingly do not, the 
meaning of ordinary English terms, one sees 
the colony called ‘‘a collectivist Utopia,” and 
‘fa socialistic state."’ The fact that New 
Zealand in its system of government and in 
its commercial practise adheres steadfastly 
to the principle of competition differentiates 
it entirely from the theories of state social- 
ism, or collectivism. The collectivist wishes 
the government—the whole body of the peo- 
ple in one huge partnership—to own and to 
operate all the national sources of wealth, 
and the means of production and of distri- 
bution. To him the idea of competition is 
anathema. In all its commercial activities, 
except the postal and the telephone service, 
the New Zealand Government has entered 
the industrial world merely as a competitor 
of private enterprise. It has no desire to 
create a monopoly in any of these lines nor 
to interfere with or discourage private initia- 
tive and private effort as long as these do not 
deviate from the straight and narrow path of 
commercial righteousness. But let any com- 
mercial interests attempt to combine and 
raise prices, and the government quietly 
enters the field, a competitor that can not be 
absorbed, bought off, intimidated, or cor- 
rupted. The would-be trust quickly dis- 
covers that it is merely butting its head 
against a stone wall, gives up the game and 
cries loudly that the government is driving 
away capital and ruining the country. But 
the separate companies stay in the business 
and content themselves with reasonable 
profits. In consequence, there are no big 
fortunes in New Zealand and no extreme 
poverty, while there is a remarkable and 
widely diffused prosperity and a high stand- 
ard of living among wage-earners, farmers, 
and the small business class. 


An Inspiration of a Failure 


The New Zealanders did not enter upon 
this antique policy with a ready-made theory. 
Doubtless that is why it has been so success- 
ful. They have worked it out slowly and 
carefully, with one experiment after another, 
and they seem to have stumbled upon it in 
the first place by accident. 

The two longest standing features are the 
Public Trust office and state life insurance. 
These have both been in successful opera- 
tion about thirty-five years, and were insti- 
tuted nearly a score of years before New 
Zealand started out upon her radical depart- 
ure of attempting to control the distribution 
of wealth. But they have both been impor- 
tant factors in achieving that result. State 
life insurance had its origin in the failure of 
some British companies in which New Zea- 
landers were insured, and was established 
because only the state, in that early day, 
could furnish the necessary capital, and be- 
cause there was a general conviction that to 
make the business stable it must be in the 
hands of the state. To-day it does nearly 
half the life insurance business of the colony 
and constantly gains on its ten competitors 
in the volume of new business. Its beneficial 
effect in keeping down rates and compelling 
by force of open competition, just and honest 
administration of the business of the private 
companies was so generally recognized that 
the people demanded government competi- 
tion in fire insurance also. This was estab- 
lished a year and a half ago. The office 
opened its doors with an all-around reduction 
of ten per cent. The private companies, 
which had brought this retribution upon 
themselves by combining, raising rates, dis- 
criminating in policies, and otherwise misbe- 
having after the manner of the unbridled 
trust, at once declared war on the govern- 
ment office and reduced rates in the dwelling- 
house class by thirty-three per cent. They 
also forced the underwriters to boycott the 
new venture. But the fire insurance commis- 
sioner gladly met the reduction with an equal 
one, made arrangements for reinsurance with 
the Lloyds of London, and when I was in 
New Zealand a few months ago he felt him- 
self to be master of the situation. The Public 
Trust office is one of the most important in- 
stitutions of the government. Through it the 
government becomes a competitor in the 
business of managing estates, decedent or 
other, and serves as executor, administrator, 
trustee, agent, or attorney in the management 
of property, the investment of money, and 
the making of deeds, mortgages, wills, and 
other instruments. 

The next step in this policy was when the 





Mentally Deficient and Backward 
Children 


BANCROFT-COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific training 
and instruction, amid delightful surroundings and 
the comforts of home-life, are provided at this school 
for children of impaired mental faculties. 

Endorsed by prominent physicians who have 
marked the improvement and happiness of our 
pupils. For those who must care for such children 
at home we have devised a 


Home Correspondence Course 
which makes instruction easy and improvement sure. 


Catalogue, Manual of study and particulars of school 
work or of correspondence course sent on request. 


P. O. Box 715, Haddonfield, N. J. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 3lst Year Bgoins Oct, 1, 
SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors.—E. C. Tarpe., F. W. Benson, Puitip Hace, 
Ws. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratr, Modeling ; 
Puitip Hag, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department 
of Design, C. Howarp Watxker, Director. Scholarships—Paige 
Foreign Scholarship for Men and Women, Cummings Traveling 
Scholarship for Men, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, Ten Free Schol- 
arships. in money awarded in each department. 

For circulars and terms address the Manager, Avice F. Brooks. 
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ITHACA HIGH-SCHOOL aie Sa ae root nad 
66 ’ arges ng 
CORNELL'S “Saco” 

“My acquaintance withthe preparatory schools of the United 
States leads me to believe that the Ithaca High School stands 
in the very tront rank.”"—J. G. SchuRMaN, President, Cornell 
Oniversity. This school gets students from nearly every county 
in N. Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped—libraries, labora- 
tories, etc., employs only teachers of proved success. In recent 
years it has won 88 State and 26 University scholarships, and 
has the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students for 
various colleges. Special classes for State scholarship work. 
Has gymnasium, 7-acre athletic field, on which are 2 football! 

fields, 3 baseball diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball 

courts, etc. Free text-books. Both sexes, Enter any 
time. Tuition, oe and #75. For cat., address 
. D. BOYNTON, D.Pd., Principal, 
291 N. Cavuga 8t., Ithaca, N. Y. 















of MUSIC.” EstapiisHen 186; 
Aiss Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
P, a 


Pp Conser The faculty numbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect to nome comfort, and luxurious 
surroundings. The most completely equipped buildings de- 
voted to music in America. Day and resident students 
may enter at any time. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., 





Cincinnati, 
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Elizabeth College and Conservatory 


: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
of Music A High-Grade College for Women 
Ideal Climate—Midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, 


New York and Florida. Beautiful suburban location over- 
looking the city. 20 acres campus. $250,000 College Plant. 
Fire-proof buildings. 20 experienced University - educated 
teachers, A. B. and Eiective graduate courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Write forcatalog. CHAS. B. KING, Presipent. 














Bush Temple Conservatory 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Director The Leading School of 
; 3 Be Music, Opera, Dramatic 
ah 3 Art and Languages 
« q i All Branches of 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 
* offers the students practical 
stage training and public 
appearances, 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 









and Public Ap- 
pearances. 
50 Teachers of International reputation in all departments. 150 
free and partial scholarships. Fall term begins Sept. 10. 

When writing for free Catalogue please state in which branch 
of study you are interested, Address C. W. SUHMIDT, Secretary. 








The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gertz Pianos. 














Before Deciding Where to Take Your Business Course 


write to Kastman, ‘‘the best Business College in America.” 


It will save much time and many dollars to know 
what Eastman can do for you that the ordinary 
business school cannot. 

graduates of Complete Commercial Course. Address 


C. C. GAINES, BoxS70 Poughkeepsie, N.Y., or 119 West 125th St., New York, N.Y. 


Secures positions for all 








New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
romntet QF MUSIC 2.2738 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


A steady growth of over fifty years has developed this 
Conse:vatory into a great organization, and it is now the 
largest and best equipped school of music in America, 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations are in 
themselves worth more to the student than the cost of 
tuition. Practical normal classes, 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers and musi- 
cians. A number of free violin scholarships available for 
1906. 

For year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
business. Conservatory for Music. Art studios. Large 
gymnasium. A home school where true manhood and 
womanhood are taught and exemplified. Catalogue. 


Eastern College For Young Men and Young Women 


Strong Faculty of American and 
European Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir- 
ginia. Degrees conferred. College, Elective, Teachers, 
Preparatory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing,Elocution. Near 
Washington, D.C. No hazing. Students from 22 States. 
Yearly rate $180. J.8. Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Royal,Va. 





























New York, New York, Broudway and 120th Street. 
Teachers College, 


The Horace Mann Schools Columbia University 


For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 
75 teachers. Special attention to college prepara- 
tion. Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. Address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 














Oberlin Conservatory 
H OBERLIN 
of Music OHIO 
Offers unusual advantages for the study of Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Orchestral Instruments, Theory, History and Public 
School Music. Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin 
College. Graduates receive the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
926 students from 39 states and 6 foreign countries last year. 
Eminent faculty of 30 specialists. Terms in Sept. 18, 1906, 
Jan. 2, and April 3, 1907. Send for catalogue and musical year 
book. CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director. 








Vermont Academy 


SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 
For Boys and Girls. An endowed school of the 
highest standards. College preparatory, scien- 
tific, music and art courses. ine modern build- 
ings and excellent equipment. New laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic field. School life is un- 
usually earnest and attractive. Terms moderate. 
Address JOHN L, ALGER, A.M., Principal 














BurraLo, N. 


E> ELMWOOD CONSERVATORY 


Music, Oratory, Dramatic Art, Languages, all 
branches. Professional and special courses. 
Advantages:—Lectures, recitals, concerts. plays, 
etc. Catalogues. Term opens Sept. 10th. 


Grand River Institute pet'Year 


Oldest boarding school in Ohio. Tuition and board $130 
per year. College preparatory, Music and general courses. 
Address Oliver J. Luethi, President, Austinburg, Ohio 


LOWVILLE ACADEMY (555 


Healthful location near the Adirondacks. Graduates 
now attending eleven colleges. 
Home and tuition $41.50 per quarter (10 weeks). 
Ninety-ninth year begins September 4th. 
WM. H. PERRY, Ph. D., Principal 




















: N 1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled 
because practical, personal and thorough. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“dest and Largest School of its Kind” 




















The original school. Instruction by mail adapted to 
Stud every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Expe- 
y rienced and competent instructors. Takes spare time 
only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. 
L Prepares for practice. will better 
aw your condition and prospects in 
business, Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars and 


at special offer free. 


The Sprague Correspondence 
Home 







Sehool of Law 
505 Majestic Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich, 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Mantas, N. ¥. "= tex" 


The most successful application of the military system to the ‘‘Prep’’ School. Designated 
by the United States Government for three successive years as “Distinguished Institution, 
1904, 1905, 1906.’” 

Extracts from Army Inspector’s Report to the War Department, 1906: 

“In every instance, whether it was drill, ceremony or quarters, the inspection revealed the 
most satisfactory excellence; the few minor imperfections noted only serving to accentuate the 
generally highly perfect state of discipline and training.” 

“It is superfluous to comment on this admirable and invaluable military institution in ex- 
tenso. In its general scheme of instruction, as well as in every detail of the execution of that 
scheme, it closely approximates perfection.”’ 


VERBECK HALL, Manlius, N. Y. A school for young boys under management 


of Saint John’s School. 























Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


275 Boys from 40 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies, or Business 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, peorracy | mountain air of the 
famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
swimming-pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment and culture only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high. 
ACADEMY FORTY-SIX YEARS OLD. New $50,000 Barracks, 
full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $360. andsome 
catalogue free. Address 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 




















FREEHOLD Mulitary School 
FOR Home school. Thorough instruction. Small classes. Mili- 


YOUNG #°y. training and discipline, but not of a reformatory nature. 
BOYS Refined surroundings. Gymnasium. Athletic sports. We 











prepare for any college. For illustrated catalogue address 
g to 16 Major C. M. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. i, 
* 


















St. Johns Military Academy 
“The American Rugby’”’ 


i An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. New barracks 
steam heated, electric lighted and vacuum cleaned. Central 
| heating plant. No fires in building 


P. O. Drawer B. DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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a are offered, together with the phy 
e benefits, moral stamina, hegithfu) 


diversion and training in pe 
efficiency supplied by a militafy:schoo} 
of the best type. A national repo 
tation for excellence of System 


Sc 


Wenonah Military Academy 


A Science, Classical, English and Military School of 
the highest class. College Preparatory. Spacious mod- 
ern buildings, perfect sanitation. Gymnasium, Bowl- 
ing, Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field, Quarter 
Mile Cinder Track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous 
School life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven 
miles from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in 
the town. Catalog on application. 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 




































NYACK-ON-HUDSON; 25 miles from N. Y. 


A Home School for manly boys and young men under military discipline. 

Prepares for all colleges, West Point, and Annapolis. The business course 

is thorough and up to date. Complete stable equipment for cavalry, artil- 

lery and rough riding without extra charge. School environment is most 

beautiful and healthful, grounds extending to river bank. Boating, bath- 

ing, athletics, etc., on school grounds. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CAPT. J. WILSON, U.S.V., A.M., Supt. 














Kemper Military School mSsourt 


A home school for boys of unusually complete equipment. 
Home department unsurpassed. Expensive buildings for physi- 
cal culture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling 
alleys, gallery for target practice, etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 
acres, ball field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full 
last year. Patronage from 20 States and Canada. Army officer 
detailed by President. Roocgrine’ pangaretery Capote d Mis- 

ouri State University and leading colleges. or catalogue, 
address Col, T, A. Johnston, Supt.. 716 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 








government entered into competition with 
the money-lenders by establishing a govern- 
ment loan office from which any one can bor- 
row money in amounts not to exceed $15,000 
on real estate security. This was done 
twelve yzars ago, four years after the present 
liberal régime came into power. The loan 
office has done and is still doing a large busi- 
ness, and has suffered no losses whatever. 
It brought down rates of interest at once 
from eight, ten, and even twelve per cent to 
the government rate of five per cent, which 
is reducible to four and a half by prompt pay- 
ment. And ever since interest in the colony 
has hovered close to the government figure. 
It is estimated that this one factor alone 
in the scheme of government competition 
saves to the producing classes an average of 
$6f000,000 per year. As the population of 
New Zealand numbers only about one million 
it can be seen that a similar policy in a coun- 
try as large and populous as the United 
States would mean a tremendous difference 
to the smaller farming and business classes. 
The government has entered into competition 
also in the banking business. It controls the 
Bank of New Zealand, which has been much 
more prosperous since the government took 
over its management than it was before. 
A few years ago there was loud grumbling 
about the exorbitant price of coal, and the 
government, on investigation, found that the 
coal trade was in the hands of a combination 
very similar to that which controls the coal 
business in Pennsylvania. The principal coal 
mines were owned by a shipping ring, and 
prices were what it chose to make them. 
The government bought coal lands and be- 
gan the mining of coal, and the mine owners 
soon learned what competition can do to 
prices. A few months ago the government 
established state agencies for the retailing of 
its coal. Its mines are operated at a profit. 
When Sir Joseph Ward, the new premier of 
New Zealand, was in New York recently he 
was asked what they would do in the colony 
if they were to find themselves in the clutches 
of an ice trust. He replied promptly that the 
government would build ice plants and bring 
down prices by selling ice at a fair profit. 
His answer put the New Zealand idea intoa 
nut-shell. There is no principle of the New 
Zealand system of government more deeply 
grounded in the convictions of the people 
than this of the control of commercial com- 
binations by means of government competi- 
tion. But the government does not step in 
until conditions make it necessary. 


Americans Are Afraid of Government 


The rumor that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will recommend a similar pro- 
cedure by the United States Government to 
break up the coal combine in Pennsylvania 
makes the workings of the New Zealand 
scheme of peculiar interest. So also does the 
condition of affairs in many municipalities 
where the people feel themselves wellnigh 
helpless in the grip of lighting trusts, street- 
car combines, and other public service cor- 
porations, and yet can not-bring themselves 
to believe that municipal ownership is the 
best way out. Americans are chary, and have 
always been, of putting overmuch power in 
the hands of their governmental representa- 
tives, whether national, State, or local. It 
would seem that this idea of government 
competition might be a solution of some of 
the difficulties by which they are finding 
themselves encompassed. For it assures 
steadfast competition, preserves those rights 
and beneficences of individual enterprise and 
energy of which we are so jealous, and en- 
ables a watchful public to insist upon efficient 
service and low prices. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
IS IT A WANING ISSUE? 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 











N the more than a thousand editorials on 

the recent death of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
there was frequently sounded a pessimistic 
note as to the ultimate success of the cause 
which she primarily represented, and the 
opinion expressed that interest in it had 
largely diminished and work for it hence- 
forth would languish. From a superficial 
point of view, there is some ground for this 
belief, as there have been no concrete gains 
in actual woman suffrage for a number of 
years, and it is by these alone that the gen- 
eral public can judge of progress. A brief 
review of the actual situation, however, may 
give to it a different aspect. 

It is indeed true that in the passing of Miss 
Anthony the movement lost an inspiration 
and strength which never again will be sup- 
plied by any one individual. Had this hap- 
pened twenty-five years ago, it might have 
been seriously retarded, for it was then in 
what might be called the stage of agitation. 
It was necessary at that time to break down 
the walls of prejudice, to rouse the public 
conscience, to point out the great injustice 
practised toward women, and to create a 
sentiment of fair play. To do this demanded 
reformers of the most pronounced type, elo- 
quent, fearless, aggressive, and determined. 
There were only a few such leaders—there 
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New York 
Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 


A TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Organized and splendidly equipped for 
the work of preparing boys for entrance 
to the great Technical Schools, the 
scientific departments of colleges and for 
business life. The largest and most suc- 
cessful school of its kind in the country, 
combining the benefits of military life and 
discipline with a thorough scientific prep- 
aration. Beautifully located on the Hud- 
son River Highlands, near West Point, 


For illustrated catalogue apply 
Sepastran C. Jones, C. E., Superintendent 
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Bordentown 


ae - aa lita 
i t Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J, 


equips boys for the work of the world, lay- 
ing special stress on character-building, 
cultivating self-control, punctuality, con- 
centrated thought, and manly ambitions, 
Prepares for college, scientific school or 
business. No compromise on tobacco, 
liquor or hazing. Boys’ summer camp, 
Adirondacks. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., D. D., Principal 


Mas. T. D. LANDON, Commandant 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


AND 
SCHOOL PAPER 














are but few in any reform—they did well 


AUGUSTA 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fort Defiance, Va. 


Located in famous Shenandoah Valley. Prepares for 
Universities or Business. Private electric light and water 
plant. 120 acres attached, Number limited to insure 
personal attention. 15 States represented last year. 
Terms $275. 32d session begins Sept. 19th. Address 
COL. CHAS. S. ROLLER 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From an experience of nineteen years at this oné 
school the headmaster has some pointed things to say 
to parents with sons to educate. The little book en- 
titled ‘Your Boy and Our School’ will be read with 
interest, no matter where your boy goes for his 
schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 21 Walden PI., Montelair, N. J. 




















A. M. Henshaw, Comd’t. 70th Year. 


Ohio Military Institute 
College Hill, Ohio A Boy’s School 


Location. 10 miles from Cincinnati, in a wholesome, highly 
cultured community. 

Organization. Thorough academic training; careful physical 
culture ; healthful recreation. 

Athletics. Football, baseball, tennis, swimming—under super 
vision. Large gymnasium and swimming pool, athletic field. 
Certificates admit to many Colleges. Graduates in both Govern- 
ment Academies, Address The Comd’t 














MissourI, Lexington. 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Oldest and Largest Military School in the Middle West, 
Class “‘A’’ by recent rating of War Department. One 


of 16 in United States. Only one in Middle West. Send 
for Catalogue. 





TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. Founded in 1874. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On Main Line of Southern R. R., in mountains of East Tenn., THES 
SwitTZERLAND oF America. Most charming climate, due to southern 
location and northern elevation. Boys from 14 States, N. Y. & 
Texas and Mich. to Fla. Illus, catalogue. Major O. C. Hucvey, Supt, 





Missouri Military Academy 


Select. Thorough. Fits for life, college, U. S. Schools. 
Individual aid. No failures. Delightful home. Perfect 
health. Bestassociation. Makes manly men. The school 
for your boy! 0. Send for free catalogue, if you mean 
business. COL. .D. FONVILLE, Box A-15, Mexico, Mo. 





Bunker Hi, It. 


BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Select and Limited number of Boys and Young Men received into s 
Complete Home and Military School and trained for Business or higher 
Institutions. Information on application to Samugt L, StiveRr, P! -D. 





OHIO, Germantown, (near Dayton). 


Miami Military lustitute Is a home school for the 


sons of most particular 

parents. Capacity 52 Cadets. Parental care, supervision, 

and discipline. Exceptional grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. 

ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 


Bethel Military Academy 


Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location, Prepares for 
Business, Universities and Government Academies. Excellent record 
for 42 years. Individual attention. Charges $250, For illus 
trated catalogue, address 

So. Wm. M. Kemper, Supt., near Warrenton, Vs 


WHAT SCHOOL? ¥eu'pecia 
You Decide 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency, 
751-41 Park Row, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg. ,Chicago 


s+ ¢ s Learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “ci‘rune 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repai 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. t’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 
The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 
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@ Those beautiful 
mouths, where teeth and 
gums and breath seem a 
garden of loveliness, show 
what the regular use of 
® 





is bound to do. It is nothing 
but the real merit of this deli- 
cious liquid dentifrice which 

ives the teeth their luster and » 
the gums that ruby tint and hard- 
ness. One sees and feels that tS 
It Is Wise to Use Rubifoam 


for every part of the mouth is Y2 


cleansed by antiseptic action and « 
strengthened against decay and 
contagion. Sweet and whole- 

some mouths depend upon » C| 
Rubifoam as a flower clings to . 
its trellis. S 


25c. Everywhere. PS 
ample Free. » q 


E.W. HOYT &CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Freean Lands 


Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. 
S. F. Ry., 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, for free copy 
of new folder, telling all about Government lands along the 
Sante Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 
re In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much of 
land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 
system of “dry farming.” 
It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts. 


Southwest and in 
California 


sts CARRIAGES 


BUGGIES and HARNESS 


Direct to user is our way. No 
middlemen between you 
andus. You save 4. Our 
ot vehicles are sold on 30 

i ae DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
LINY Guaranteed 2 years. Get 

Fe our offers before you buy. 
Write for Free Catalog. 




















vu. S. BUGGY & CART Co. 
Sta. 31, Cincinnati, O ened 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


steel pi: hey wood—for lawns, churches and cemeteries—also heavy 
WARD Panel direct to consumer. CATALOGUE FREE, 
NCE Co. Box 87 MARION, IND. 
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their magnificent part, and nearly all of them 
have passed away. The movement now has 
entered another stage, that of organization, 
of quiet, persistent education, of careful 
planning, of cooperation—in a word, of polit- 
ical methods in the best sense of the term. 
For these there is not so much need of a few 
women possessed of transcendent qualities, 
as of an army of women willing to work 
under competent direction with patience, 
faith, and loyalty, and these the woman suf- 
frage movement possesses to-day. 

After Miss Anthony resigned the presidency 
of the National Association in 1900, on her 
eightieth birthday, while she continued su- 
preme in authority, the active work passed 
almost wholly into the hands of her successor 
and the other members of the board. Upto 
1896 the headquarters had been in Miss An- 
thony’s home, and the literature sent out by 
her own tireless hands. Now they occupy a 
large section of the handsome County Court 
House in Warren, Ohio, the home of the na- 
tional treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Last year there were sent out, on request, 
106,763 pieces of literature, exclusive of 
‘*Progress,’’ the quarterly published by the 
association. Of this over 54,000 were sub- 
scribed for, and it is now published monthly 
and more than pays for itself. The Press 
Bureau supplied 4,700 newspapers with 80,000 
general and about 2,000 special articles in 1904 
(report of 1905 not yet published). Up to 1893 
the financial receipts had been about $2,000 a 
year. In 1905, aside from bequests, they were 
$12,150, with a balance of $16,184 left from 
the preceding year, and all business was done 
on a strictly cash basis. This year the re- 
ceipts will be much larger. The membership 
of the association increases steadily every 
year; there are scores of active workers now, 
where there was one a few years ago; new 
societies are constantly being formed, and the 
work is vigorously but quietly carried for- 
ward inasystematic, organized, and effective 
manner, with never a thought of anything 
but final and complete success. 

In the present month a convention has 
been held in Copenhagen of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, with delegates 
from most of the civilized countries. 


Women Themselves Indifferent 


One trequently sees in the magazines and 
newspapers reference to the ‘“‘strong and 
active anti-suffrage societies.’’ Afterall these 
years there are just two States in which such 
societies can be said to exist—New York and 
Massachusetts. They never have held a con- 
vention, and their public meetings, which 
occur once or twice a year, find ample ac- 
commodation in a parlor—their members, in- 
deed, being principally of the parlor variety. 
It is impossible to ascertain their member- 
ship, but so far as the figures have been 
given in New York, they have not as many 
hundreds enrolled as the suffrage societies of 
that State have thousands. In Massachusetts 
the petitioners for the suffrage always im- 
mensely outnumber those against it; one 
year 748 petitioned against it and 133,111 for 
it. As an organization there are scarcely 
enough anti-suffragists in the United States 
to stand up and be counted. 

The conspicuous weakness of the woman 
suffrage cause from the beginning has been 
the indifference of women themselves. When 
every other argument against it had been 
made and answered, the opponents could al- 
ways safely entrench themselves behind this 
one, while legislators and voters could satisfy 
their consciences by saying: ‘‘Until there is 
a demand from a larger number of women, 
we don’t see any necessity for favorable 
action.’”? What is the situation in this respect 
to-day? When the International Council of 
Women was founded in Washington, in 1888, 
and its objects were decided upon, woman 
suffrage was strictly barred. At its meeting 
in Berlin, in 1904, its delegates from the Na- 
tional Councils of nineteen countries, repre- 
senting about 8.000.000 wonien, stated that 
they had been instructed to vote for the 
adoption of woman suffrage as one of the 
principal objects for which this international 
body henceforth should strive. Such action 
was then officially taken without a dissenting 
voice, and the greatest organization of women 
in the world thus pledged itself to work for 
enfranchisement. For the chairman of its 
standing committee on suffrage it selected 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, now president 
of the National Suffrage Association of the 
United States. And still there are those who 
keep right on saying: ‘‘Women don't want to 
vote, the movenent is dead.”’ 


Chicago Women Show Fight 


When our own National Council of Women 
was formed, as a branch of the International, 
in 1888, the suffragists, although its founders, 
kept themselves in the background as much 
as possible lest they should prejudice tne 
public against it, and suffrage had no place 
in its plan of work. At its convention last 
vear it voted unanimously to make the en- 
franchisement of women a leading feature in 
this plan. 

When the General Federation of Clubs was 
organized in 1890, so strong was the fear that 
the admission of suffrage societies would 
jeopardize its success, that all such were 
rigorously barred out. Now they are wel- 
comed the same as other clubs, their officers 
are always among the speakers at the con- 
ventions, and the president of the Federation, 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, now filling her 
second term, was foremost in securing the 
franchise for the women of Colorado, and 
never loses an opportunity to demand it for 
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THE CABINET MAKERS 


that does not enter into it. 
also by his character. 


shop he is not surprised at the product. 
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Every piece of Tobey 
Handmade Furniture 
bears this stamp in 


copper. 


CHICAGO 





“About Tobey 


Handmade Furniture’ 


is the title of a new book from which 
this illustration and the following ex- 


“TI have said that nothing can come out of a product 
The character of a product 
is conditioned not only by the skill of a craftsman but 


‘“*When one sees the men at work in the Tobey work- 
For the most 
part these men are Norwegians who learned their craft 
in the old country under the rigid schooling of some 
master’s shop and under the supervision of the civic 


If you are interested in furniture that has char- 
acter and individuality—the qual- ‘As are the men, so is the product.” 
ities that come only with a hand- 

made product—furniture that represents the skill and experience 
of men who enthusiastically love their work, write for this 


Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 





TOBEY CABINET MAKER 


It is illustrated with photographs of the men at work, pieces 
of the furniture and bits of hand-carving, etc. 
ing story of this striving for an ideal in furniture, and will teach 
you a keener appreciation of beauty in wood and workmanship. 


The Book will be sent on request. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


It tells an interest- 


: New Yorxk 
11 West 32nd Street 








“ BECK-IDEN” 


1aéat SUMMer 


Acetylene Hlumination is the ne«rest approach to broad davy- 
light. The ‘*Beek-Iden”’ Lamp is an acetylene lamp perfectly 
adapted to Home Usg. It generites its own gas, which emits 
a soft, steady light, agreeable to the eyes and of greater il!u- 
minating power than coal, gas or electricity. ere are no 
wicks, chimneys or mantles; there is no flickering or vari- 
ation; no Heat, no Smoxg, no Dirt, no Opor. Expense, 
about 1 cent an hour per lamp. To procure the Beek-Iden 
Lamp, or further information concerning it, Address 


Dept. E. ACETYLENE LAMP CoO. 
50 University Place, New York City 




















It Needs A Book 
To Tell It 


Having the book that describes 
CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN isthe next best 
thing to having the pen itself. 

We want you to know how 
it is possible to fill the 
CONKLIN rEN 
as easily as 
dipping a 
common 
pen into 
an ink- 
well. 
We want 
to tell 

ou why 
it is the 
onl 
fountain 

en that 


































s never in 
trouble, card will do. 
Book 2 9 
Sent Conklin’s 
Free Self-Filling Pen 
SOLD BY BEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


x The Conklin Pen Co. 


514-516-518 Jerrerson Ave. ,Toveo,0. 
93 Reade St., New York. 

144-146 Monroe St. , Chicago. 

1652 Curtis St., Denver. 

402 Union Sav. Bank Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
38 Shoe Lane,Fleet St.,London,E.C. Eng. 
47 Market St., Melbourne, Aus. 











OUR SHOE TREES PRESERVE THE 
APPEARANCE, WEAR AND 
COMFORT OF SHOES 


THOSE 
WHO USE 

THEM FIND 

THAT THEIR 

SHOES NEVER 

HAVE THAT BAG- 

GY WORN OUT AP- 

PEARANCE AND THE 

WEAR AND COMFORT IS 

GREATLY INCREASED. LEADING 
SHOE DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL 
THEM. 


THEY BRING SHOES BACK TO 
THEIR ORIGINAL SHAPE 
WITHOUT STRETCH- 

ING OR DISTORT- 

ING THEM 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL 


THEM WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUS- 

TRATED BOOKLET ON THE CARE OF SHOES SHOW- 
ING THE VARIETY OF TREES WE MANUFACTURE 
AND TELLING HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL. ASK FOR 


BOOKLET “G” SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 





O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE Co. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
















Chocolates 
and Confections 
known for their 
purity and goodness 

¢ For sale where the best is sold. 

Yj STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
YY 1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Yj Established 1842, 


YY Yr): 
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have an enormous sale, because they | \} 
are the easiest and strongest brace made, : 
WILL OUTWEASAR 3 PAIRS 

OF OTHER KINDS 
Ifin doubt get a pair—test them se- 


verely, and if they do not stand up, we will 
make them good. Most dealers have them ; if 
your dealer does not, we will 
send them by mail postpaid 

for 50 cents. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 
Send for FREE Booklet 
—‘Correct Dress and 

Suspender Styles.” 
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O you know why your radiators are cold 
winter mornings when there is a good fire 
in the steam heater below? Well, it is 

because air has gotten into your radiators, killed 

the steam and stolen the heat, although there is 
plenty in the boiler. 

Water boils at 212 degrees, but it would boil 
and circulate steam through your radiators at a 
much lower temperature if it were not that air 
exerts a pressure equal to 15 pounds on every 
square inch of water surface in your boiler. 

This pressure must be lifted by steam 
and the air expelled from the radiators 
before steam can circulate. If your 
steam radiators are fitted with Norwall 
Automatic Air and Vacuum Valves, 
this happens when you start the fire in 
the boiler. When steam begins to 
generate and the air inside the appa- 
ratus 1s pushed into the radiators, these 
Norwall Vacuum Valves open auto- 
matically, letting the air pass out just 
like ordinary vent valves. When the steam 
fills the radiators and reaches the valves, 
they close. But—when the steam in your 
radiators cools below the temperature of 

degrees, instead of opening as ordinary 
vent valves do to admit air to the radiators, 
the Norwall Vacuum Valves remain tightly 
closed, and as the steam condenses, with 
no airtotakéits place, a Vacuum is formed, 
which serves to draw the heat out of the 
water and circulates it through the radiators in 


By Fittin 
orwall 








{ THE NORWALL MFG. CO., 104 West 42nd street, N. ¥.CITY 


the Heat Thief Out 


Your Steam Radiators 
Them With_. 
acuum Valves 


form of vapor. Norwall Vacuum Valves are 
made entirely of metal (illustration shown here- 
with) and can be attached to your steam 
radiators in place of the ordinary valves. Their 
use will secure for your home an even tempera- 
ture—more and better heat—and at less expense 
of time, labor and fuel. You don’t have to touch 
the valves after they are put on. They are auto- 
matic and do their work without adjustment or 
attention. They will dotheir partif you do yours. 
And your part will be only to see that 
your boiler is properly “‘fired.’?” You won’t 
need to “‘fire-up’”’ as often as heretofore, 
and you can bank your fires on mild 
days and much earlier at night, and 
still get heat enough to give you thor- 
oughly comfortable rooms. Norwall 
Valves will save their cost on any 
low pressure heating apparatus and 
do a large part of it the first season in 
reduced fuel bills, and this does not take 
into account the increased comfort in your 
house, the lessened labor with your boiler 
and more healthful heat conditions for you 
tolive in. Don’t expose yourself and family 
to the dangers of uneven temperature with 
resultant chills, colds, rheumatism and all 
their attendant ills. Let us prove to you 
that Norwall Vacuum Valves on your 
steam radiators will protect your comfort, 
your health and your pocketbook. A postal 
card mailed at once will bring you a lot of 
dollar-saving information on heat apparatus, 





























'THE BADG ION 


No More Punctures, Rim Cutting, Coming 
Off, or Explosions 


FAWKES <ikcie TIRE 


MOTOR 

—the only safe tire—ends them all. Not a 
solid tire yet lasts longer—not a pneumatic but 
rides as easy. Thousands in use and demand 
increasing enormously. Try a set TEN DAYS 
FREE. Write for free Fawkes booklet on 
“Tire Troubles” containing scores of convinc- 


ing testimonials. Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 
42 MacMillan Ave. Cudahy, Wis. 
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Sold in Dry Goods Stores Everywhere 


Write for the Pullman Book—containing 
Handkerchief suggestions that will interest 
you and every lover of fine linen Handker- 
chiefs.—Ask for Booklet No. 6. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
613,515,517 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


and Imp of 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 
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special features, (Price $12.00) 
seda fountains. Write them. 





DRINKING WATER 


. Scientifically cooled with the 


Ulseect- Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ breeding kind. Will last a life 
Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sect- 
ional view of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. 
$12.00. Note pure block tin coil connection from bottle to 
Water cannot become contaminated even if impure 
ice is used. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents. All 
similar coolers are infringments. 
of coolers to fit any bottle. 
your dealer or write us for illustrated catalog. 

N. B. — J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the ““USEEIT” Cooler with 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3519 Butler St., Chicago 


Price 


We manufacture a full line 
Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask 


for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first class 














MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


y take BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Zot crtaining the Public. 


Nothing affords Letter opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outiits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Large com- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges, and Genera! Public Gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and sca offer fully expisins 
everything. Sent Free. CHICAG! PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 












, MARINE 
MOTORS 


GRAY 


Get prices on 
H, P. Bare Engine $h 4-00 1% to 24 
will develop 5 —— -P- i 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and work hip throughout 








Gray Motor Co., Dept.D, Detroit, Mich. 














E MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURES 


ON KINE 


C. 


easily Fairs, schools, Y. M. 
A's, thes, lodges and theatres offer unlimited field. 
Kinetoscopes complete 


ment, $75.00 up; endless variety 
information 


and 1 5c. per foot. Write for free 


and Kinetoscope Catalog A. 


CO., Orange .N.J., New York, Chicago,London: 
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those of other States. ‘The Federation in the 
sixteen years of its existence has had more 
bills before the Legislatures than the Suffrage 
Association in its fifty years, and its mem- 
bers have entered really deeper into politics. 
They frequently work with the suffrage soci- 
eties for various bills, and in several States 
have gone in boldly for those demanding the 
franchise. These legislative experiences have 
made more suffragists within the Federation 
than all the arguments of all the years. 
Large associations of women everywhere 
are coming out for the franchise. Frances E. 
Willard had to use the full force of her tre- 
mendous influence to induce the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to adopt a reso- 
lution for equal suffrage in 1881. Now prac- 
tically all of its several hundred thousand 
members in the United States are working 
for it with might and main. In the effort re- 
cently made to secure as much suffrage as 
the Legislature was able to give, most of the 
prominent organizations in Illinois joined 
forces with the State Suffrage Association, 
including the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Catholic Women’s Society, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the State Federa- 
tion of Clubs, and many others of equally 
diverse objects. Just now Chicago is prepar- 
ing for a new city charter, and the women, 
led by Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, are 
determined it shall give the municipal fran- 
chise to women. The Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, 4,000 strong, and mostly women, 
is giving its powerful assistance, and this is 
true also of the Chicago Woman’s Club of 
1,200 members, and of many other organiza- 
tions of women. 

In all parts of the country women are 
forming civic clubs to deal with municipal 
questions, and the men who are interested 
in good government are appealing to these 
and other clubs of women for assistance. 
This was noticeably the case in the Philadel- 
phia elections last winter. All of these are 
excellent training schools for women, and for 
men also, in the necessity for giving women 
a vote. Thecollege women of Massachusetts 
last year formed a Suffrage League of 250 
members. The wage-earning women of vari- 
ous cities are now organizing suffrage soci- 
eties. A few years ago there was only one 
suffrage clubin New York City; to-day there 
are eighteen. 


A Long Line of Men Endorse 


If space permitted, a long list might be 
given of men’s associations which have re- 
cently endorsed woman suffrage, beginning 
with the American Federation of Labor. In 
1904, 339 Organizations, not in any way con- 
nected with the enfranchisement of women, 
gave it official endorsement. The favorable 
change in public sentiment on this question 
is so universally appareut in the magazines 
and newspapers, in the utterances of eminent 
men and women, and in a hundred other 
ways, as to need no specific demonstration. 
These things have become so common, in- 
deed, as to attract no special attention; as, 
for instance, the occurrence at the national 
suffrage convention in Baltimore, a few 
months ago, when women presidents and 
professors from the five largest colleges for 
women in the world declared their allegiance 
to this cause. 

The above are only a part of many equally 
cogent reasons for maintaining that there is 
a very decided increase instead of a diminu- 
tion of interest in the subject of giving the 
suffrage to women, and that not the slightest 
cause exists for doubt as to its ultimate suc- 
cess. If all other incentives were removed, 
the higher education and the possession of 
property would eventually lead women to 
obtain a voice in their Government. Why 
has so little suffrage been granted to women? 
why is it still solargely withheld? To answer 
these questions would require another chap- 
ter, but the reasons are natural and inevi- 
table, and may be found in the conditions 
which led to the recent defeat in Oregon. 
Evolution is a slow process, and such has 
been the nature of this movement thus far. 
Possibly it may be hastened by the revolu- 
tion which some people profess to see in the 
not distant future. 
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KATYDIDS 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


In the night there is no place mute, 
No leaf without fiddle or flute: 
Like trumpet and cymbal crash 
Is the rhythmic katydid—clash. 


I grieve as the low fog grieves— 
Hear its drip of tears on the leaves; 
But out of the sorrowful mist 

The brave tree-people insist: 


‘“Be alive, alive, and rejoice! 
Attend to the night, her voice; 
The mist is not tears, and hark! 
The laugh of the wide, safe dark!’’ 


Thus, under the creeping mist 
The wise tree-people insist; 
With trumpet and cymbal crash, 
The joyful katydid—clash. 





FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE 

For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated-Cream fill every milk requirement. 


Strong 
Management, 
Immense 
Resources and the 


interest which it pays on 
savings deposits make this 


THIRTY MILLION 
DOLLAR BANK 














an ideal depository for your savings. Se 
7 . . nd 
for booklet “E” which tells how easy it is to 


BANK BY MAIL 


here wherever you live. 


Capital $2,500,000.00 Surplus $2,500,000.00 
Assets over $30,000,000.00 


Fifty-eight thousand depositors. 
THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


(Savincs Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a « 
deposit, freight prepaid. N 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days, 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora 

air of tires 
from anyone at any price until you receive 
our latest art catalogues illustrating 
and describing every kind of bicycle, and 
have learned our unheard of prices. and 
We marvelous new offers. 


ONE CENT is all it will cost you 


to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free postpaid 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now, 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up Wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 54, CHICAGO 
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SOCALLING CARDS $1 00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 
These cards, in script, are as good as they canbe 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN. 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


AOSKINS 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


‘THE MARKOP 
MIGNEST QUALITY 











Sparks that “Spark” 


If you want your battery to furnish the kind of sparks that get 
all possible power out of your motor 
car or boat, install an Apple Bat- 
tery Charger. A dynamo right on 
your car that keeps the batteries 
always full and ready to furnish a 
strong, sure current. Write todsy 
for full information. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio 














THE “LEADER” 
1% H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 
Built like a watch. Beautifully Finished. Ac- 
eurately Constructed. Light, Strong, Relia- 
ble, and Noiseless in operation. Suitable’ for 
launches from 15 to 19 feet in length. 

complete, $75.00 net, no discount. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Perfect Speed Control. - 
plete descriptive Catalog upon application. 

MANUFACTURED 


BY 
LW Claude Sintz 282,573 Set 


EVERY TRAIN TO TEXAS (frie: contso 
home-seekers 
looking for lands. We got there first, before the rush 
began, and are selling best farm lands in Texas at lowest 
prices. 50,000 northern farmers are buying Texas land 
this year. Who buys now doubles his money quickly. 
Land is a bank that is always sure. There will never 
be another crop of land in the United States; therefore 
prices must always advance. Ask 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 

























Clearing Sale 
“teed” Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
» 1500 typewriters which have been 
just enough to put them in perfect adjust- 
U ment. etter than new. Shipped on 
approval, free examination. 1000 new Visible Sholes machines, 
built to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 

catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it to 


ay. : 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1252 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. | 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, Vi 
olins, Mandolins, ete, Lyon & Healy “Own 
Make” Instruments are the Standard of 
America. Write for Catalogue, moiled 
Gives lowest prices on 15,000 musical les. 
Lyon & Healy Quality is far superior to im 
itations, Hstablished 1864. Instruments sent 
on Approval, Monthly Payments. 

LYON & HEALY, 56 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House. Write today 
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64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent 
O'MEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washingtom, D.C 

ee 


[ery PATENTS that na at 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, sta 
R 


.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C, Estab. 1868 
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accurately describes 216 varieties 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo- 








Superior for ice cream,—Adv. 
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You Don’t Need to Worry 
pean the Meat Question 
















| 
| Ptis simple, common sense not to overheat one’s 
3 | self in summer with heavy, greasy meats. 


Pure, Delicious, 


Cooling 






settles the food question finely, finally, delightfully! 


Besides, Egg-O-See is so 7mmensely better than the dest of meat, both 
as to taste and in its nourishing, sustaining qualities, that there is no 
comparison. 

There should be an absolute banishment of meat from the table dur- 
| ing the hot summer months. 

| Egg-O-See may be prepared in many tempting hot-weather ways. 
Try it with peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and other fruits. Costs 
so little anyone can have it. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept any 
substitute for Egg-O-See. 


In Canada and Pacific Coast Territory the ne of 
Egg-O-See is 15 cents, two packages for 25 cents 








The book contains nearly fifty recipes for meals—all 
different. It gives suggestions for bathing, exercise and 
physical culture. It tells how to keep well and strong 
as nature intended. 

The book has been prepared at a great expense and is 
illustrated with full figure pictures both for men and women. 
This is a splendid book and every reader of this publica- 
i tion should have acopy. Just drop aline saying: ‘“‘Please 
send me acopy of your free book ‘-back to nature.’’’ Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


| 
| 712-762 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 
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RELIEVES FATIb 





























ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums 
—whitens the teeth. 

A leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a 
Century 


The metal package is 

most convenient for travel or 
the home. No liquid or 
powder to spill or waste. 


25c AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


(Sent a if yours . STRONG’S 
hasn't it.) 
ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for winter use— 
keeps the skin soft and 
smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples,burns, 
bruises and all eruptions. 
The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your 

dealer hasn’t it, send 

to us. 
Sent Post Paid 
for25 cents 


Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Hono- 
lulu and “a == Mexico. Sold in nearly every city on the Globe through the export 
bing houses of New York, San Francisco and New Orleans. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


BORATED TALCUM 
I 


LUILE | 
D() WDE 


A Summer Lh 


Ever uppermost in the thoughts of 
the summer girl is her indispensable 
companion and ally, MENNEN’S. It 
keeps the complexion clear and the 
skin soft and velvety. Soothing and 
refreshing, it gives immediate relief 
from PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING, 
SUNBURN, and all skin troubles of 


*summer; after bathing and after 


shaving it is delightful. For the 
protection of our patrons we 
have perfected a non-re- 
fillable box -which will 
guarantee that you 
get the genuine 
MENNEN’S. 

Don't he misled into buying 

substitutes by a cheap price 

or afancy package. It is the 

powder, not the box, which 

goes on your skin. MENNEN’S 

face on the top of a box is a 


guarantee of the powder inside 
Get the Genuine. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, 
25 Cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN Co., 
Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


TrySMENNEN’S VIOLET (Rorated) TALCUM 
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TeWORIDS WORK : 
ISDONE on the 
MORNING MEAL, 


powers on the nourishment supplied by the 
first meal of the day : 








| A Breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit with hot milk, cream oF 
| fresh fruits, supplies the energy for reaching the climax of the days 
achievement—the recs of mental and physical endeavor. 





Has it struck twelve with you? Has your stomach notified 
| you that it has gone out of business? Coax it back to health and 
Pe | strength with a natural food—a food that contains all the muscle=s 
building, brain-building elements in the whole wheat berry, MADE 
DIGESTIBLE BY THE SHREDDING PROCESS. 





Such a food iis SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, made ing 
the cleanest, most hygienic industrial building on the continent= 
‘no ‘secret process’’—our plant is open to the world—nearly roo, 006 
visitors last year. | 


Two hundred and fifty million biscuits made and sold last yea : 


- The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any meal ir 
combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toas 
with butter, for picnics, excursions, for light lunches on land or on sea. Our cook book is sent free 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


